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THE MERRY BEGGAR.* 


I BRAVE the day, I brave the night, 
I throw my sorrows to the wind, 
And try to keep a cheerful mind, 

Although my coat is thin and light, 

Although my hat 

Is wondered at, 
Because I shaved the outer rim 
To try to keep it smooth and trim. 


I laugh and sing and whistle too 
When I have wind enough to spare, 
But in the sharp and frosty air 
My breath comes short, my nose turns blue, 
My fingers freeze, 
And my poor knees 
Would knock together did they dare, 
But still I keep a jaunty air. 


When bread is scarce and shelter poor 
I watch the sparrows, and I say 
‘**I only want a meal a day.” 
And if they turn me from the door 
I tramp for weeks, 
And dodge the beaks, 
And with no money for a bed 
I try an archway or a shed. 


I brave the day, I brave the night, 
I throw my sorrows to the wind, 
*Tis wise to keep a cheerful mind 
And screw your courage for the fight. 
And so, kind sir, 
In case you err, 
With over-pity, worse than none, 
Just hand a copper and have done. 
Longman’s Magazine. NINA F. LAYARD. 


* A fact. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


LONDON counties, so they say, 
’Plain their wild flowers torn away. 
Scarce a primrose or bluebell 

In the spots they loved so well. 
Every flower and every fern 

In a pot must serve a turn, 

Just to dash with something sweet 
The languor of the stately street; 
Just to catch the jaded eye 

With its rustic mimicry. 

Thus with woodland births of spring, 
Nature, costermongering, 

Brings a flavor quaintly wry 

To Mayfair from Arcady. 

A far daintier sight, I wis, 

Ye may see than such as this. 

Lo! untouched by fashion’s rage, 
Wild flowers still make pilgrimage 
On a mission soft and kind 

They have had, time out of mind, 
When the small town-children stray 
On a summer holiday. 

Serious some, some wild with glee, 
Make of every flower free, 
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Wonderstruck each little heir 

At a heritage so fair. 

Then the flowers right cheerfully 

Leave their native haunts to die. 

Hotly pressed in little hands, 

Hyacinths in azure bands 

Are content to flag and sicken 

That these little hearts may quicken 

With the breath of Nature’s heart, 

That the irksome prison smart 

Of town-durance, for a day, 

May be wholly smoothed away, 

And children free from legal rod 

May strip the garden made by God. 

White and yellow, blue and red, 

Vie to crown each girlish head, 

To fill each squalid court and lane 

With joy that overflows again. 

Break daffodils their golden rank, 

The modest primrose leaves her bank, 

The lily by the river’s brim, 

Meet burden for a poet’s hymn, 

Is fain to quit her gelid root 

For a strange land of dust and soot, 

Content if she may win thereby 

An answering ray from childhood’s eye, 

And haply one day in the year 

Make life more sweet and heaven more near. 
Spectator. I. R. 


LONDON NIGHTS. 
I. 
GOING TO HAMMERSMITH. 
THE train through the night of the town, 
Through a blackness broken in twain 
By the sudden finger of streets ; 
Lights, red, yellow, and brown, 
From curtain and window-pane, 
The flashing eyes of the streets. 


Night, and the rush of the train, 
A cloud of smoke through the town, 
Scaring the life of the streets ; 
And the leap of the heart again, 
Out into the night, and down 
The dazzling vista of streets! 


Il. 
FROM KING’S BENCH WALK. 
THE grey and misty night, 
Slim trees that hold the night among 
Their branches, and, along 
The vague Embankment, light on light. 


The sudden, racing lights! 
I can just hear, distinct, aloof 
The gaily clattering hoof 

Beating the rhythm of festive nights. 


The gardens to the weeping moon 
Sigh back the breath of tears, 
O the refrain of years on years 

*Neath the weeping moon! 





Academy. ARTHUR SYMONS. 





THE REVIVAL OF QUAKERISM. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE REVIVAL OF QUAKERISM.* 

THE period of the Commonwealth of 
England was marked, as is well known, 
by an eruption of religious fanaticism, and 
a conflict of sects not less violent than 
the political struggle which overthrew the 
monarchy. Beside the great parties of 
the Presbyterians and the Independents, 
a host of enthusiasts sprang to life, ani- 
mated by wild, intolerant, religious pas- 
sion, and a restless energy with no defi- 
nite aim or object. But there were ex- 
amples, even among them, of genuine 
Christian principles and aspirations des- 
tined, after due preliminary fermentation, 
to assume permanent forms in the reli- 
gious life of England. Those who care 
to examine carefully this black list of sec- 
taries, will discover principles and im- 
pulses which gave life and movement to 
most of our nonconformist bodies ; but 
especially they may trace the starting point 
and generating energy which found ex- 
pression in the life and works of George 
Fox, and under his guidance created the 
sect of Friends or Quakers. 

The history of Quakerism has often 
been written both from a friendly and 
from a hostile standpoint ; and it forms no 
part of our design to re-tell the story. Our 
object is the more modest one of endeav- 
oring to ascertain the conditions and evi- 
dences of religious vitality to be found in 
the history of the Quakers, and what 
grounds there are for supposing that these 
conditions or modifications of them are 
operative in the present, and whether they 
justify a forecast of continued and in- 
creased vitality in the future. Opportunely 
for our purpose, these two aspects of the 
question have been recently treated in a 
very fair and able manner in the two books 
of Mr. Turner and Miss Stephen whose 


titles stand at the head of this paper. The 

* 1. Fournal of George Fox. Seventh Edition. 
In2 vols. London: 1803. 

2. The Fournal of Fohn Woolman, with an Intro- 
duction. By John G. Whittier. Glasgow: 1883. 

3. The Quakers. By Frederick Storrs Turner. 
London: 1889. 

4- Quaker Strongholds. By Caroline Emilia Ste- 
phen. London: 1890. 

5. The Lives of George Fox, Robert Barciay, and 
other eminent Quakers in the Dictionary of National 
Biography so far as completed. 
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former gives us a sympathetic but dis- 
criminating history of Quakerism in the 
past, while the latter in her “Quaker 
Strongholds” set forth in a thoughtful 
and attractive manner certain rudimentary 
principles of the sect which seem to indi- 
cate continued life and progress in the 
future. 

A curious but condign Nemesis seems 
to have overtaken the history of the early 
Quakers. Their fanatic opposition to 
what they were pleased to consider exter- 
nalities in others, their estimate of other 
religionists by the outward badges of creed 
and conduct, have recoiled upon them- 
selves. They have been for the most part 
judged by their own externalities, by the 
overt eccentricities in deed and word of 
their most vehement sectaries. Men have 
failed, or at least declined, to probe be- 
neath the surface of the wild fanaticism 
in order to explore the principles energiz- 
ing beneath. They have taken the scum 
and froth for the essence of the fermenting 
spirit. All our forefathers knew, probably 
all they cared to know, of Fox, Barclay, 
and the early Quakers was their eccen- 
tricities and extravagances, their affecta- 
tions and mannerisms in speech and 
conduct. They were crazy-brained fanat- 
ics, moved by uncontrollable impulses to 
protest against the religion of others or 
testify their own faith by sensational — 
often by revoltingly indecent — methods. 
Fox, ¢.g., was moved to perambulate the 
streets of Lichfield on market day bare- 
footed, and crying out at the top of his 
voice, “* Woe to the bloody city!” Rob- 
ert Barclay was similarly inspired to go 
clothed in sackcloth and sprinkled with 
ashes through the streets of Aberdeen, 
calling the people to repentance. Robert 
Huntingdon “was moved of the Lord to 
go into Carlisle steeplehouse with a white 
sheet about him, among the great Presby- 
terians there, to show them that the sur- 
plice was coming up again, and he put an 
halter about his neck to show them that 
an halter was coming upon them.” Rich- 
ard Sale was moved to go to the steeple- 
house in time of worship, and to carry 
those persecuting priests and people a 
lantern and candle as a figure of their 
darkness. Others, like William Sympson 
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and Samuel Fisher, were moved to strip 
themselves naked as a still more startling 
method of emphasizing their testimony. 
No doubt these vagaries were neither so 
strange nor so offensive in the days of the 
Commonwealth as they would be in our 
owntime. Religious zeal or overmastering 
conviction were then principles which were 
held to justify every impassioned or un- 
regulated impulse, and every eccentricity 
and lawlessness of conduct. But the mis- 
chief of these aberrations on the part of 
the Quakers was incalculable, and may be 
said to be operative even in our own day. 
Not only did they draw off the attention 
of even thoughtful men from the saner and 
true principles of the sect, but they served 
to disguise and even to falsify the real 
significance of those principles. Mr. 
Turner remarks : — 

As Fox’s single extravagance at Lichfield 
is outweighed by the whole influence of a long 
and consistently sober-minded life, as Robert 
Barclay’s sackcloth day in Aberdeen is coun- 
terbalanced by the years of grave piety and 
solid scholarship of which his great ‘‘ Apol- 
ogy’ was the fruit, so the fanaticism of 
Quakerism taken at its worst was but a small 
fraction of a great spiritual force, etc. 


We readily accept this as a statement of 
the justice of the case, but we demur to it 
as a representation of its popular estimate. 
For one non-Quaker inquirer who derived 
his knowledge of Fox and Barclay from 
the “ Journal ” of the former or the “ Apol- 
ogy ” of the latter, there were probably 
fifty who took their impressions from the 
recorded examples of the fanaticism of 
those leaders and their fellow sectaries, 
Little or no attempt was made to discrim- 
inate between the germ of Quakerism and 
its occasionally portentous fruitage — be- 
tween the accidental exaggeration or per- 
version of a true, and the natural outcome 
of a false principle. The philosophy of 
religion was a science then unborn, and 
the judicial temperament which it creates 
and necessitates was almost as foreign to 
English thought as the universal toleration 
of our own time was toits practice. Bee 
sides the defective appreciation of Quak- 
erism thus induced, there were striking 
anomalies in its first manifestation calcu- 
lated to mislead the most honest and dis- 
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passionate observer. Never was there a 
religious movement whose outward pres- 
entations gave so little clue to its real 
character —nay, more, which suggested 
meanings of a diametrically opposite kind. 
To a calm and thoughtful looker-on the 
mad antics of some of the Quakers, the 
restlessness of others, the religious peev- 
ishness of all, so far from indicating a 
kinship with their natural congeners, the 
Quietists, seemed the outcome of savage 
irreconcilable perverseness. The stress 
of the sect on petty externalities in attire 
and conversation could only give the im- 
pression of a devout reliance on outward 
behavior, the consistent accompaniment 
of which would have been extreme ritual 
in worship and ostentation in general con- 
duct. Their refusal to uncover their 
heads, to adopt harmless conventional 
titles cf courtesy — seemed to indicate a 
contempt for the first principles of Chris- 
tianity and civilized life. No wonder the 
contemporaries of George Fox were de- 
ceived; no wonder that men who dis- 
dained to look below the surface of 
outward word or demeanor regarded his 
disciples as uncouth beings, who for the 
gratification of their peevish and head- 
strong fancies had put themselves out of 
the pale both of civilization and religion. 
No wonder that the prejudices so largely 
based on these and similar misrepresenta- 
tions has continued nearly to our own 
time. 

Not, be it remembered, that the preju- 
dice against early Quakers was based only 
on their inconsistency nor on their carry- 
ing their principles to extremes. Incon- 
sistency was a common characteristic of 
the time. An age of religious or political 
ferment is, for the time being, chaotic; its 
natural outcome is heterogeneousness —a 
confused clash of antagonisms. No one 
dreams of requiring consistency from a 
man in a furious passion or dominated by 
unreasoning enthusiasm. The Quakers 
were probably not more inconsistent than 
other sectaries, Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, Antinomians, Fifth-Monarchy men, 
Millenarians cared no more for consist- 
ency, for homogeneousness of belief and 
conduct, than they did for reasonableness 
or moderation. It did not come within 
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their most distant purview. The age it- 
self was one of extremes — extreme men, 
extreme measures, extreme objects. The 
policy of extremity was as common in the 
battlefield as in the council chamber or in 
the church. Not only was it a counsel of 
prudence, it was a pledge and proof of 
sincerity. Nocrime was more loathsome 
to the revolutionary fanatic than lukewarm- 
ness; no epithet was more bitterly re- 
sented than Laodiczanism; no judgment 
more commonly invoked on all tolerant 
neutrality than the Apocalyptic punish- 
ment of lukewarmness: “I will spue thee 
out of my mouth.” That the Quakers 
were able in this rivalry of religious ex- 
travagance to take the first place, that 
they could claim a supremacy in unre- 
strained eccentricity above their fellow- 
religionists, can only be ascribed to the 
position they occupied in relation to the 
rest. 

The Quakers were, in point of fact, the 
Ishmaelites of the revolutionary secta- 
ries. Their “hand was against every 
man, and every man’s hand against them.” 
There was no sect or persuasion that 
shared their sympathies, scarcely even a 
principle of politics or religion on which 
they altogether agreed with their fellows. 
Now, among other religionists and secta- 
ries, from Laudian Churchmen downwards, 
there were beliefs and aims which might 
be held in common, and which lent them- 
selves to a fair amount of amicable social 
intercourse. The moderate and liberal 
Churchman, ¢.g., was found to agree on 
many points of church polity with Presby- 
terians. These again were closely allied, 
in politics at least, with the Independents. 
There were points of contact between 
Antinomians and other extreme sects. 
Millenarians and Fifth-Monarchy men 
shared similar beliefs and aspirations, 
But the Quakers stood alone —the most 
dissident of Dissenters, the most protest- 
ing of Protestants. To them all other 
persuasions and sectaries were alike; they 
merely differed in their various degrees of 
error and blameworthiness. The Genevan 
gown of the Presbyterian was as much a 
“rag of popery” as the surplice of the 
clergyman. The Ebenezer or Bethel of 
the Independents was no less obnoxious 
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than the “ steeplehouse ” of the Episcopa- 
lians; in fact, it was the same building 
minus the steeple. The total immersion 
of Baptists was as much a “form and 
shadow ” as the sacraments of the church, 
The Quakers, in short, like Hal of the 
Wynd in Scott’s novel, “fought for their 
own hand.” Christendom was divisible 
into but two sections —the Quakers and 
the unbelievers. It was then, as in the 
days of Noah—a world perishing in a 
deluge of sin, while the small minority in 
the ark rode safely on the dark and swollen 
waters. 

There could be but one practical out- 
come of this position — the result common 
to all small self-righteous sects from the 
Montanists to our own day — pride and 
intolerance. 

Toleration, we need hardly say, was at 
that time not a rare, unrecognized virtue, 
it was itself a most heinous crime. ‘ Gan- 
grena” Edwards exhausts his lavish vo- 
cabulary of vituperation in describing its 
enormities. ‘ Toleration,” he exclaims, 
“is the grand design of the Devil, his 
masterpiece and chief engine he works by 
at this time to uphold his tottering king- 
dom,” etc. In this respect there was little 
to choose between the more vehement and 
bigoted sectaries. Where each claimed 
an exclusive possession of the truth, the 
toleration of others was merely a sanction 
of deadly error. Intolerance was thus a 
primary condition of fealty totruth. There 
was indeed no other method in the severe 
struggle of sectarian existence by which a 
sect could demonstrate its vitality but by 
vituperative speech in word or in writing. 
In this respect there was little to choose 
between a narrow-minded Prelatist and a 
fierce Anabaptist. But the form which sec- 
tarian intolerance and demonstrativeness 
took among Quakers was peculiarly ag- 
gravating. They were not satisfied with 
words, they “bore testimony ” against the 
rest of the world by what they were 
pleased to call “ signs,” but which were in 
reality violent breaches of order and out- 
rages on common decency. Some of these 
we have already noticed, and those of our 
readers who may desire a fuller account 
may be referred to the seventh chapter of 
Mr. Turner’s “ History,” wherein he has 
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collected, as in a chamber of horrors, the 
strange aberrations of the early Quaker 
enthusiasts, 

But it is time to turn to the leaven which 
produced all this ferment—the well- 
known doctrine of the inner light. 

It has been said that this doctrine was 
not at first set forth as a substitute for 
Bible teaching, but was afterwards adopted 
as an extension of or inference from it. 
It is certain, however, that it soon assumed 
a position of superiority, not only to the 
written word of Scripture but to the gen- 
eral teaching of Christian tradition. It 
was the spirit versus the letter, the divine 
witness as opposed to human testimony. 
The principle has received so much eluci- 
dation since the days of George Fox that 
it seems superfluous to discuss it here, 
even if the pages of a critica] journal were 
the fittest place for the treatment of so 
theological a subject. That the teaching 
was not a novel one, that it was in effect 
one of the oldest truths in general religious 
history, and one of the most fundamental 
doctrines in Christianity, has long been 
acknowledged. Nor has its effect as the 
central dogma and chief energizing force 
of Quakerism been less recognized. It 


approved itself as a potent spirit capable 
in moderation of imparting strength, but 
certain in perverted excess of inducing 


intoxication and madness. The real gen- 
esis of the principle as accepted by George 
Fox and his followers must be looked for 
in the general teachings of the revolution- 
ary sectaries. An assumption of special 
and divine illumination is the starting 
point of almost every one, as the student 
of Edwards’s “Gangrena” may readily 
ascertain for himself. 

Here it may suffice to remark in refer- 
ence to the early Quakers that the two 
points in which the principle received 
special development from the teachings of 
George Fox and Robert Barclay were: 
(1) its differentiation as a supernatural 
principle from every species of ordinary 
human faculty such as conscience or rea- 
son ; and (2) its extension, in harmony with 
the text John i. 9, to.every man born into 
the world. 

The effect of this principle in the varied 
energies of the Quakers is the point of 
most interest in their history. While it 
tended in the cases of excitable and men- 
tally ill-baianced men and women to ex- 
cessive individualism issuing in outbreaks 
of disorder and fanaticism, its general re- 
sult was to engender a spirit of independ- 
ence and self-assertion which in an age of 
conflicting extremes was by no means 
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void of utility. Equalizing the original 
endowment of men, it was a protest against 
privilege and monopoly both in Church 
and State. The principle was the more 
powerful in that it was independent of 
human or purely secular conditions. The 
seed was divine in its origin and develop- 
ment. Its authority was as universal as 
it was supreme and unquestionable. No 
wonder the Presbyterians and Independ- 
ents, from their standpoints of election, 
special grace, etc., opposed the levelling 
sectaries. Their opposition as a whole 
was more bitter than the hostility of the 
prelatic divines, many of whom were Ar- 
minians. The characteristic of Fox which 
they especially detested was not his eccen- 
tricities of speech and deportment, but 
his extreme catholicity. No “heretical 
pravity ” was so depraved in the eyes of 
the genuine Calvinists as the assertion of 
human equality in the sight of God; and 
Fox, we must remember, went farther than 
this. According to him every man, even 
the most benighted, was gifted with a 
divine, supernaturally originated light, 
which it was his duty to find, recognize, 
and, with God’s help, develop. George 
Fox, we may be certain, had never read 
Plato — we may even fear that the narrow- 
ness which excluded all culture from his 
purview of Christian training would have 


|made the perusal of one of the Socratic 


dialogues a positive sin — but his princi- 
ples and method have no small resem- 
blance to those of the great Hellenic 
thinker, His appeal to men to discover 
and educe the light within them resembled 
the appeal of Socrates to his countrymen 
to be guided by the inborn principles of 
justice and truth bequeathed to them by 
their prior existence, and which needed 
not origination, but only reminiscence. 

It ‘is only another form of the same 
truth that recognizes in Quakerism a fur- 
ther or extreme stage of Protestantism. 
How far Archbishop Laud and his fol- 
lowers really intended to proceed in a 
Romeward direction may be regarded as 
doubtful. Recent and ampler investiga- 
tion has thrown some doubt as to the ex- 
tent of the alleged deviation. What is, 
however, incontestable, and is confirmed 
by Professor Gardiner’s latest investiga- 
tions, is that the High Church party were 
engaged in a deliberate system of ecclesi- 
astical tyranny. But it is equally incon- 
testable that Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Cromwellians were no less committed 
to schemes of spiritual tyranny. Quaker- 
ism was in reality a protest against both, 





nay, against every form of spiritual op- 
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pression. It refused the authority of the 
priest, but it refused no less decisively 
the self-arrogated claim of the presbyter, 
“old priest writ large,” as no one dis- 
cerned more clearly than George Fox. It 
equalized, though in a wild, haphazard 
fashion, the claims of aspirants to become 
religious teachers. Instead of external 
qualifications and secular accomplish- 
ments, all that the genuine evangelist 
needed was a development of that inward 
illumination he had in common with all 
men. That the culture thus sanctioned 
was narrow and fanatical, that it induced 
disorders and excesses of the most mis- 
chievous kind, is as much a fact of history 
as an obvious inference from the proba- 
bilities of the case. On the other hand, 
the principle of the inner light helped to 
diminish the excessive and often perverted 
stress on the mere letter of Scripture. 
To our freer and, we must hope, not less 
religious, culture, nothing in the libera- 
tion of the Bible by the Reformation seems 
more repugnant than this unlettered literal- 
ism. Nothing could be more perverse, 
more fatal to mental and spiritual prog- 
ress, than the combined ignorance and 
narrowness which the sectaries as a rule 
brought to the interpretation of the Bible. 
The illumination which the sacred text, 
rightly used, was calculated to impart was 


transformed into positive darkness by the 
pettiness which guided its exegesis, which 
tried to enforce its casual and minor in- 
junctions, which attempted to take it as 
an absolute rule of science and secular 
wisdom, which propounded its political 
or ecclesiastical politics as authoritative 


exemplars for all time. Episcopalians 
were protected from the extreme conse- 
quences of this literalism by the theory of 
a divinely inspired and directed Church. 
Far more potent, however, in the same 
direction was the inner light, the individ- 
ual inspiration, of the Quakers. It was at 
once a verdict of private judgment anda 
rule of Scriptural exegesis. It imparted 
a breadth and freedom to interpretation 
which probably no othér principle could 
have so well secured. That in practice 
it had its drawbacks must be granted, but 
as an antagonistic influence to a mere 
slavish literalism its value as a theory is 
indisputable. Not the least of its merits 
was that it discriminated between the 
spirit and letter, between Christ the living, 
and Scripture the written, word, between 
the real and the phenomenal, between the 
intention of the sacred writer and the fre- 
quently imperfect vehicle employed in its 
communication. 
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But the doctrine of the inner light and 
its universality produced also another 
effect. It originated and stimulated juster 
and loftier ideas of the co-equality of all 
men before God than had existed before. 
The ecclesiastical standpoint of the ex- 
treme Prelatist, the predestinarian stand- 
point of Presbyterian and Independent, 
resembled each other in this, that they 
were founded on a principle of monopoly 
and exclusiveness. This was the common 
position of all the sectaries, and was for 
a time shared, as we have seen, by the 
Quakers themselves. Soon, however, “ the 
seed,” as it was properly called, began to 
germinate in the case of the latter. The 
natural inference from a common posses- 
sion of a sacred and supernatural princi- 
ple was too obvious to be resisted. From 
indicating a relation to God, it soon came 
to signify and enforce a mutual relation 
among men. It became, in other words, 
a principle of philanthropy and humanita- 
rianism. The consequences of this ex- 
tension form one of the most creditable 
features in the history of the Friends, 
which we shall presently have to notice. 
Here the broad fact may suffice that, of 
all the forms of Christianity which existed 
in England in the seventeenth century, the 
Quakers may claim to be the first among 
whom schemes of much needed social and 
political amelioration took root, not as 
schemes of vague theorizing, but as enter- 
prises of practical imperiousness. 

Having thus touched upon the main 
starting points of Quakerism, we proceed 
to glance at their development in the evo- 
lution of the sect. This development is 
at once the most remarkable and most 
creditable feature of Quaker history, 
whether we consider the sect as a body or 
its more eminent members as individuals. 
The sectarian wild-oat sowing, which is 
so pronounced in the case of the Friends, 
subsides into a calm, placid serenity, un- 
exampled in the evolution of any other 
body of English Christians. The vehe- 
mently fermenting spirit, with its natural 
products of froth and scum, is gradually 
transformed into a potent liquor, becom- 
ing continually clearer and stronger as it 
reaches its mellow maturity. Passing 
from the first years of George Fox’s 
activity, with its unseemly violence and 
eccentricity, its perpetual outrages on the 
religious belief and social usages of his 
fellow Englishmen, to the later years of 
his life, is like passing from a savage 
desert intoa cultivated region. And what 
is true of the founder and his friends is 
true also of the corporate body. With 
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the formation of the sect the individual 
eccentricities of its leaders disappeared. 
As Dr. Hatch said of the early Church: 
“When it was founded prophesying 
ceased.” Not that all this preliminary 
turbulence was unallied, as some writers 
have alleged, with the vital spirit of Quak- 
erism. The central doctrine of the early 
Quakers, their belief in personal illumina- 
tion, the individualism naturally gendered 
by such a belief, itself suggested in excit- 
able persons abnormal forms of expres- 
sion. Why the collar of a coat should be 
deemed obnoxious, or why hooks and eyes 
should be a more becoming method of 
fastening clothes than buttons, or why 
grey and drab should be preferable to 
other colors, might puzzle a casuist of our 
own time to determine; but these visible 
signs were not empty symbols, having lit- 
tle connection with doctrinal phases of 
belief; on the contrary, they indicated 
opinions and preferences, based, however, 
though somewhat perversely, upon their 
profoundest convictions. Hence, when 
Lord Macaulay says, in his *“* Essay on 
Milton,” “ most of their absurdities were 
mere external badges, like the signs of 
Freemasons or the dresses of friars,” he 
seems to us to lack, in an unusual degree, 
his customary perspicacity. Setting aside, 
as obviously at variance with truth, the 
notion that the dresses of friars were mere 
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external badges, it is clear that the modes 
of dress adopted by the Quakers had defi- 
nite principles and reasons to recommend 


them. We do not presume to affirm that 
these reasons are wholly sufficient to jus- 
tify the adoption of what soon came to be 
regarded as a sectarian livery. It is one 
of the many anomalies in the early struc- 
ture of Quakerism that its leaders did not 
discern the prohibition of a religious and 
separatist uniform in the divine judgment 
passed on the Pharisees for their long, 
broad-bordered garments and ostentatious 
phylacteries. But, at all events, the Quaker 
dress was not a meaningless external 
badge. We must regard it as a protest 
against the pomps and affectations of fash- 
ionable attire, and particularly against the 
extravagances which_marked the Restora- 
tion. Though some of its effects were 
grotesque, and savored of affectation, it is 
impossible to deny the congruity between 
attire of neutral tints, without visible orna- 
ment of any kind, and the quiet routine of 
a life thoroughly disciplined by religious 
self-restraint and wholly removed from 
passion and excitement, a demeanor of ex- 
treme simplicity and placidity, and a con- 
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versation entirely free from violent or 
highly colored language. 

Of far more importance in the history 
of Quakerism is the development of its 
first principles in the direction of human 
justice and freedom. Few, indeed, are the 
conspicuous advances in our English life 
and legislation, the reformations of crying 
abuses, etc., in which Quakers, individu- 
ally and as a religious body, have not 
taken the lead. It is to the eternal honor 
of the early Quakers, George Fox, John 
Woolman, and others, that they not only 
made a stand against slavery, urging 
Quaker slaveowners to free their slaves, 
but they contributed largely to awaken the 
conscience of England and of Europe, 
and, in course of time, produced the 
sense of pn which led to the emanci- 
pation of slaves in our own country and 
the colonies. No less honorable is the 
protest they made against the ruthless 
severity of our English penal law, the 
hardening effect of long imprisonments, 
and the undue frequency of capital pun- 
ishment. Probably few passages in George 
Fox’s journal are more characteristic of 
his spirit and his methods than the fol- 
lowing : — 

Moreover, I laid before the judges what an 
hurtful thing it was that prisoners should lie 
so long in jail, showing how they learned 
wickedness one of another in talking of their 
_ deeds: therefore speedy justice should be 

one. 

While I was here in prison [he continues] 
there was a young woman in the jail for rob- 
bing her master of some money. When she 
was to be tried for her life, I wrote to the 
judge and to the jury about her, showing them 

ow it was contrary to the law of God in old 
time to put people to death for stealing, and 
moving them to show mercy. Yet she was 
condemned to die and a grave was made for 
her, and at the time appointed she was carried 
forth to execution. Then I wrote afew words 
warning all people to beware of greediness or 
covetousness, for it leads from God, and ex- 
horting all to fear the Lord, to avoid all earthly 
lusts, and to prize their time while they have 
it. This I gave to be read at the gallows, and 
though they had her upon the ladder with a 
cloth bound over her face ready to be turned 
off, yet they did not put her to death, but 
brought her back again to prison, and in the 
prison she afterwards came to be convinced 
of God’s everlasting truth. (Vol. i., p. 96.) 


The reformation of our prison manage- 
ment, and the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of prisoners, both while in custody 
and after their liberation, is another field 
of beneficent energy which owes more to 





Quakers than to any one religious body in 
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England. In this connection the hallowed 
name of Elizabeth Fry will ever occupy in 
English records of social meliorism a 
niche next to that of John Howard the 
philanthropist. In the sympathetic life of 
Mrs. Fry contributed to the * Dictionary 
of National Biography ” we have a strik- 
ing picture of the effects of her minis- 
trations among the female prisoners in 
Newgate. The American minister of the 
day thus describes a scene of which he 
had been eye-witness :— 


Two days ago I saw the greatest curiosity 
in London, ay, and in England too, compared 
to which Westminster Abbey, the Tower, 
Somerset House, the British Museum, nay, 
Parliament itself, sink into utter insignificance. 
I have seen Elizabeth Fry in Newgate, and I 
have witnessed there the miraculous effect of 
true Christianity upon: the most depraved of 
human beings, . . . and yet the wretched out- 
casts have been tamed and subdued by the 
Christian eloquence of Mrs. Fry. 


Of the other directions of human benefi- 
cence which Quaker philanthropy took, 
their larger efforts among all European 
nations to avert war and promote peace, 
their lesser energies to found hospitals, 
refuges, schools, etc., we have no further 
space tospeak. Mr. Turner well remarks, 
speaking of Woolman’s anti-slavery ef- 
forts: — 


Human history presents few parallels to 
this triumph of the Spirit of Christ over self- 
ishness and evil custom. If the other Chris- 
tian churches had wielded Woolman’s weap- 
ons and won his victory, what a sad and 
bloody chapter in the history of America 
would have been escaped. (P. 284.) 


We cannot refrain from quoting the 
tribute which follows ;: — 


In John Woolman and Anthony Benezet, 
Quaker philanthropy became conspicuously 
brilliant. Thenceforth the wellspring of 
Quaker beneficence has never run dry. In 
the lives of Grellet and Allen, Joseph Sturge, 
Elizabeth Fry, and many more, it flowed on, 
and still it flows, proving that, whatever the 
detects of the Quaker form of Christianity, it 
has learned this lesson well: that to be a 
Christian is to live in this world after the 
manner of Him who went about doing good. 


That the Quakers increased largely dur- 
ing the seventeenth and the first two 
decades of the eighteenth century is a 
well-known fact of our religious history. 
The precise extent of this increase is, 
however, not easily determined. Statistics 
have never been a strong point among the 


Friends, As Mr. Rowntree remarks, in 
his * Quakerism Past and Present,” “ No 
attempt at defining membership with the 
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Society of Friends was made until nearly 
a century after its origin, .... though it 
has kept careful records of births, deaths, 
and marriages.” He quotes the “Snake 
in the Grass,” as mentioning that the 
Quakers are not fewer, by the lowest com- 
putation, than one hundred thousand here 
in England. This, Mr. Rowntree thinks, 
is an over-estimate; and from other 
sources, including the records of the Soci- 
ety at Devonshire House, London, he 
arrives at the conclusion that it must have 
numbered at the end of the seventeenth 
century about sixty-six thousand. This 
more moderate estimate, which seems to 
us amply justified, is, it must be allowed, 
an enormous outcome of a propaganda, 
extending only over half a century, and 
carried on mostly by ignorant and uncul- 
tured fanatics. But the reasons for its 
success are not far to seek. The Quaker 
movement was in touch with every senti- 


-ment and activity pertaining to the Revo- 


lution. Its initial principle of human 
equality it not only asserted, but placed 
on a religious basis. It represented its 
wildest extravagances and disorders, but 
vet found room and ministered aliment to 
the choice quietistic spirits which, by a 
merciful compensation, every age of mental 
unrest and commotion seems to engender. 
It reproduced the puerile distinctions, the 
hotheaded intolerance, of the Revolution, 
all the while it propagated principles cal- 
culated to reduce those mischiefs to their 
fitting nullity. It administered to the un- 
rest of the present, while it cherished 
germs full of promise of quietude and 
repose in the future. Besides which, it 
enjoyed the ascendency which a cruel per- 
secution, borne with wonderful meekness 
and forbearance, invariably confers on a 
growing sect; nor was it destitute of the 
influence which rightly attaches to contin- 
ued efforts for the political and social 
welfare of humanity. 

But, if Quakerism grew and prospered 
up to the close of the seventeenth century, 
the earlier half of the eighteenth was des- 
tined to see a change. The Friends be- 
came, and that with unexpected rapidity, 
a dwindling sect. For this many causes 
have been assigned, some more, some less 
obvious. The most operative of all was 
the gradual failure of the fuel needed to 
sustain the flame of religious zeal. To the 
spiritual unrest, the many-sided, burning 
enthusiasm, of the seventeenth century 
succeeded,.in due course, the lassitude and 
coldness of the eighteenth. It was not 
that the church wanted apostles. George 
Fox had followers as zealous and unwea- 
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ried as himself, but the time was not 
propitious. The religious and political 
environment had changed. Ina heartless 
and sceptical age like that which followed 
the Restoration appeals to religious im- 
pulses and sensibilities were necessarily 
“ flat, stale, and unprofitable.” The harp- 
strings had no longer their old tension, 
and the tones that feebly vibrated from 
the relaxed strings were but dissonant 
echoes of their former high-strained music. 
Other causes also contributed to the de- 
cadence of Quakerism. Mr. Rowntree 
lays a great but not undue stress on emi- 
gration chiefly as an escape from persecu- 
tion. How great such a stress might be 
we may imagine from the bare fact that in 
1660 the number of Quakers in prison 
amounted to four thousand, two hundred, 
some estimates even making it five thou- 
sand. We cannot wonder at the result that 
‘‘about five hundred Friends per annum 
are reported as emigrating between 1676 
and 1700.” To these causes of decadence 
must be added others which pertain to the 
discipline of the Quaker body. It was an 
obvious though unhappy result of the root 
thought of Quakerism — the inner light — 
that it implied necessarily a high spiritual 
condition of membership. This induced an 
extreme severity of discipline, which, how- 
ever honorable to those who underwent it, 


was nothing less than suicidal in respect of 


the progressive vitality of the sect. The 
conditions thus imposed related not only to 
moral and spiritual fitness, they descended 
to petty and unworthy restrictions in re- 
spect of dress, language, and demeanor. 
The effect of this minute scrupulosity — 
this excessive tithing of the mint, anise, 
and cumin of social life — on men of broad 
sympathies and masculine culture was irk- 
some in the extreme. The late Wm. E. 
Forster used tu say that he did not leave 
the church of his fathers, he was turned 
out of it; and a similar apology might 
doubtless have been proffered by hun- 
dreds of less eminent persons, victims of 
the peevish stepmotherly severity of 
Quaker discipline. A further restriction 
of the same kind was that on marriage. 
Every man or womati who married out of 
the connection was promptly “ disowned ; ” 
in other words, put out of the Quaker 
synagogue. The effect of these petty and 
tyrannical restrictions on family and social 
life, the degrading espionage and suspi- 
cion thereby introduced into peacefv! do- 
mestic circles, need no further. particular- 
izing. Instead of marvelling at the deca- 
dence of Quakerism, one might be justified 
in wondering that it had any germs of 
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vitality left. Dealing with the statistics 
of the present century, Mr. Rowntree 
assures us : — 


Upwards of 8,400 persons have resigned 
their membership or been disowned, and this 
loss having only been compensated for by the 
introduction of 6,000 persons through con- 
vincement, registration of non-members, re- 
admissions, etc., a melancholy balance of 
2,400 remains on the debtor side of the so- 
ciety’s balance sheet. 


Mr. Rowntree’s book, it should be added, 
was published in 1859; the intervening 
thirty years, accompanied by a relaxation 
of these petty and servile restrictions, 
have had a corresponding effect on Quaker 
statistics, as we shall presently have occa- 
sion to notice. 

There are other causes of the waning 
of Quakerism which we have no space to 
describe. These refer to the divisions and 
intestine controversies that have sprung 
up within the sect, both here and in Amer- 
ica, from the time of George Fox to our 
own day. Those of our readers who de- 
sire further instruction on this head may 
be referred to the brief but trustworthy 
summaries contained in chapters ix. and 
xvi. of Mr. Turner’s history. Here we 
may notice, as not coming within the 
province of Mr. Turner’s book, the doc- 
trinal dissensions to which has been given 
the name of the Beacon controversy. It 
may be described as an offshoot or sequel 
of the Evangelical revival at the com- 
mencement of this century, and resulted 
from a justifiable refusal on the part of the 
majority of the Quaker society to subor- 
dinate the individual experience as a test 
of scriptural truth to adogmatic literalism 
in the interpretation of the Bible. It is 
said that from the effects of this last dis- 
sension the society has not yet fully re- 
covered. 

Coming lastly to the present position of 
the society, and to what has been termed 
“the revival of Quakerism,” we need 
hardly insist that by this is in no way meant 
the resuscitation of the old sect, with its 
quaint and uncouth features, as it startled 
the England of the seventeenth century. 
That is a sheer impossibility. George 
Fox and his rude methods would be as 
great an anachronism to-day as, let us say, 
the Salvation Army big drum will be to 
our descendants of the twentieth century. 
His wild dress and leathern breeches are 
as much out of date as the accoutrements 
of Cromwell’s Ironsides. The externali- 
ties of dress and diction which half irri- 
tated, half amused, our forefathers, are 
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finally as extinct as their own trunk hose 
and curiously garnished oaths. History, 
it is alleged, repeats herself. She occa- 
sionally does so, no doubt, but only in her 
own manner. She does not revive the 
mouldering corpse of an institution long 
dead and buried, or re-quicken forms of 
life which have perished by the natural 
process of decay. When she repeats her- 
self the repetition implies some modifica- 
tion or rehabiliment of the former exist- 
ence. The life may be continuous, but its 
transmigration, as in the old theory of 
Pythagoras, is attended by a new form. 
The words may be similar, but the time 
has changed. In its old seventeenth cen- 
tury form Quakerism is indisputably dead, 
but the living germs that started it into 
being may put forth a new growth. As- 
suredly it were a revival of a very mo- 
mentous kind when the cause from which 
the demons of superstition and fanaticism 
have been exorcised is now found, like 
the man in the gospel, clothed and in its 
right mind. 

That the movement is real seems to be 
shown (1) by authentic statistics ; (2) by 
various concurrent causes which clearly 
favor such a revival. 

As to the first, we have already seen that 
the records of Quaker membership show 
a decided falling off up to the beginning 
of the century, and the decadence seems 
to have continued, though with not quite 
so great a momentum, up to about 1860. 
Since that date, however, we have clear 
evidence that at last the tide has turned. 
It is true that the inflow is as yet not very 
striking, but at least it is a fact. We can- 
not afford space for the whole statistics 
since 1860, but we may not unfairly take 
those of the last ten years as affording 
proof that the Quaker body is gradually 
increasing in numbers, and doubtless pro- 
portionately in influence. We may pre- 
mise that the numbers are taken from the 
reports handed in to each yearly meeting, 
and refer in every case to the year before 
the given date :*— 


* In order to bring up the tabulated statistics of En- 
glish Quakerism given above to their most recent date, 
it seems desirable to append those of the past year, 
which we extract from the ** Summary of the Tabular 
Returns for 1890’ presented to the society at their 
annual meeting in May last. Our readers will observe 
that they indicate a continuance of progress ina similar 
ratio to that of the ten previous years. ‘The number of 
members of monthly meetings on December 21, 1890, 
was 15,961, being an increase of one hundred and 
twenty-five on the number reported last year. The 
number of habitual attenders reported is 6,120, an in- 
crease of ten upon last year’s return. The number of 
particular meetings reported in the tabular returns this 
year is three hundred and twenty-four as against three 
hundred and sixteen last year. 
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Year. 


1881 
1882 
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Members. Attenders. 


14,981 
15,113 
15,113 
15,219 
15,301 
15,380 
15,453 
15»531 


15, 
13,836 

This increase, though only moderate in 
itself, is the more significant because it 
takes the place of an annual and rapid 
falling off, and is owing chiefly to an in- 
crease of admissions from the outside. 
That this has not resulted from new pros- 
elytizing efforts may be taken for granted. 
For obvious reasons connected with the 
fundamental principles of the sect —e.g., 
their exclusive insistence on freedom and 
spontaneity in all matters of religious pro- 
fession —the Quakers have never been 
ardent proselytizers. At the same time 
this turn in the tide may claim to be in a 
great measure the result, however indi- 
rect, of fresh efforts in the cause of phi- 
lanthropy and social amelioration. Besides 
the philanthropic activities already men- 
tioned, the Friends set themselves at the 
beginning of the century to the task of 
religious education. They established at 
various centres Sunday schools (that in 
Bristol dates from 1810), which seem to 
have been attended with wonderful suc- 
cess. At first the attendants at these 
schools consisted of the children of Quaker 
parents, but the combination of quietness, 
gentleness, and forbearance, character- 
istic of Quaker teachers, soon led to an in- 
crease from the outside. Of still more 
efficacy, as explaining the growth of Quak- 
erism, has been the adult schools which 
date from about 1845. This important 
movement has since grown to consider- 
able dimensions, especially in Birming- 
ham, the place of its birth. Here, again, 
there has been nothing like a system of 
propagandism. The schools are, as we 
understand, open to the public at large, 
and are frequented by many adults who 
are not Quakers, and who resort to them 
for purely educational purposes. At the 
same time it is acknowledged that some 
of the scholars have joined the Quaker 
body in every centre where such a work 
has been earnestly carried on. The adult 
school movement has led to other com- 
bined efforts adapted to keep the members 
a united body, and to afford them suitable 
objects on which to expend their zeal. 
| Thus the Friends, who formerly had no 
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foreign missions, have now established 
them in Madagascar, India, China, and 
Syria. They have also a medical mission 
among Armenians in Constantinople. The 
American Quakers have achieved a sim- 
ilar distinction in the missionary field. 
If the question be asked from what class 
of our population present day Quakerism 
is being mostly recruited, the reply must 
be, chiefly from the working classes. At 
the same time we have reason for believing 
that the more cultured and highly edu- 
cated classes are beginning to be attracted 
to the worship and faith of the Quakers. 
The form Quakerism may take in highly 
cultured and religiously sensitive men and 
women has recently received a striking 
illustration in Miss Stephen’s “ Quaker 
Strongholds,” a work of which it has been 
affirmed not unworthily that it is the most 
important contribution to Quaker apolo- 
getics since the celebrated apology of 
Robert Barclay. The actual position of 
Quakerism throughout the world is given 
in the following numbers: Ireland has 
2,687 members, which are reported as not 
increasing ; Canada claims I,109 members, 
who areincreasing. The number of Quak- 
ers in the United States is given as 81,000, 
but they are much divided; and in the 
Western States the distinctive doctrines 
of Quakerism are wholly obliterated. The 
scholars now in the Friends’ Sunday 
schools in England and Wales are: adults, 
22.735; juniors, 12,514. The number of 
schools is 199, and of teachers nineteen 
hundred. In comparison with the position 
of the Friends at the commencement of 
the century, these numbers must certainly 
claim to represent something akin to the 
increased vitality which is meant by the 
term “ revival,” 

But leaving these statistics, which we 
may remark in passing have been put at 
our service by leading members of the 
Quaker body, on whose accuracy we can 
implicitly rely, to indicate guantum va- 
Zeant their own conclusions, there remain 
two more points for discussion in relation 
to our subject. What common ground of 
Christianity and religious belief do Quak- 
ers profess with other Christian churches 
and sects of our time? How far does the 
alleged revival of Quakerism find encour- 
agement in the general circumstances and 
conditions by which it is surrounded? 
How far, in other words, is it in harmony 
with the political and social, the moral and 
intellectual tendencies of the present day? 
And if this second question must be an- 
swered, as we think it must, in a sense 
favorable to the revival, another point 
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must be incidentally glanced at and de. 
cided, viz., how far these newer influences 
are likely to be concentrated and find their 
sufficing embodiments in the particular 
system called Quakerism. 

With regard to the first point, Quaker- 
ism is so little changed in essential prin- 
ciples and motive energy since its first 
foundation that we may safely recur to its 
starting point for a determination of its 
present tendencies. By “starting point” 
we do not, however, mean what is implied 
inthe advice given to those who would 
investigate Quakerism, viz.: “If you want 
to know what Quakerism is, read the 
‘Journal of George Fox.’” What we 
must now regard as the true starting point 
of Quakerism is the *“ Apology ” of Rob- 
ert Barclay. This remarkable man is re- 
lated to the founder of Quakerism as the 
legist and philosopher is to the missionary 
and preacher. He places the main doc- 
trines of Quakerism in a series, half 
scholastic, half geometric, of propositions, 
which he grandiloquently terms “ Theses 
Theologica,” and defends them with a 
philosophic breadth, a spiritual insight, 
and a many-sided erudition which will al- 
ways command admiration even when they 
do not insure conviction. It is to this 
work that we must refer for such an esti- 
mate of Quakerism as will enable us to 
compare it with other bodies of Christians, 
and so far to assess its claim as a re-quick- 
ening form of Christian belief and prac- 
tice. Our space will only allow us to make 
this comparison in brief terms, but the 
attempt, involving as it does a main factor 
in our problem, will not, we think, be un- 
instructive to our readers. We may sum- 
marize our remarks under the heads of (1) 
the Scriptures; (2) the Church; (3) the 
divine mission of Christ, and the doctrines 
on that subject generally held by Protes- 
tants. 

As already remarked, the relation of the 
Quaker doctrine of the inner light to the 
fact of revelation has always formed a 
distinguishing feature of their creed, but 
it has hitherto also formed a conspicuous 
note of discrimination between Quakers 
and other bodies of Christians. The atti- 
tude of George Fox to the Bible was ap- 
parently as inconsistent as anything could 
well be. Mr. Turner in his “ History ” has 
taken the pains to collect a few of those 
doctrinal dissonances, with a result that 
is both amusing and not a little startling. 
He tells us, ¢g. (p. 222): — 

Vehement as were his [Fox’s] protests 
| against bondage, to the letter he could be as 
| slavishly literal asany man. Heasks whether 
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in primitive times Christians used to set up 
dancing-schools and fencing-schools. He de- 
mands Scripture for stage plays and shows, 
for bull baiting and cock fighting, for ninepins 
and bowls, for football, wrestling, and music 
— grouping together brutal and innocent 
amusements. .. . It was not Fox’s manner 
to do things by halves. He read in the 
Epistle of James, ‘‘ If ye have respect to per- 
sons, ye commit sin,” and forthwith bowing, 
doffing the hat, and other customary tokens 
of respect are at all cost to be abandoned. 
There is nothing in the extremes and excesses 
of Early Quakerism for which Scripture pre- 
cepts or precedents were not quoted. If one 
part of the New Testainent more than another 
was constantly in Fox’s mind it was the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Two of its precepts, 
interpreted literally, have been almost the 
peculiar property of the Quaker society: 
‘*Swear not at all;’’ ‘* Resist not evil.” 
Another precept of the same sermon, ‘* Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth,”’ 
he seldom mentioned, and the Quakers were 
left to interpret it as they would. Fox could 
not only neglect a passage of Scripture, but 
on the strength of one could contradict an- 
other . . . he could go further than this, and 
openly set aside distinct injunctions of Holy 
Writ, of which that forbidding women to 
speak in the church and the precepts in re- 
spect to baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
the most notable instances. 


This is doubtless true, and is not in- 
effectively urged, but the answer from the 
standpoint of Fox is self-evident. He 
would place the immediate revelation or 
inner light of himself and his brethren as 
the final criterion of Scriptural truth. In- 
deed, he might go further and urge thata 
similar liberty of acceptance and rejection, 
in respect of different portions of Holy 
Writ had been claimed by all Christian 
churches and sects, even by those who 
professed to make the Bible the sole basis 
of their faith. But the position of the 
Quakers in relation to the Bible was first 
laid down in distinct and coherent terms 
by Barclay in his third proposition. 

Nevertheless, because they [the Scriptures] 
are only a declaration of the Fountain, and not 
the Fountain itself, therefore they are not to 
be esteemed the principal ground of all truth 
and knowledge, nor yet the adequate primary 
rule of faith and manners. Yet because they 
give a true and faithful testimony of the first 
foundation, they are and may be esteemed a 
secondary rule subordinate to the spirit from 
which they have all their excellency and cer- 
tainty. 

It is obvious that a rule or standard 
thus stated, so far from being a regula 
fidei, might easily become a regula plum- 
bea, a rule of lead capable of being bent 
or twisted in any given direction. Indeed, 
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we have only to refer to the “ History of 
the Quakers ” to find examples of such a 
lax and “ private ” interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. If the spirits of the prophets, ac- 
cording to the favorite Quaker texts, were 
to be subject to the prophets, their history 
would tend to prove either that the subjec- 
tion was imperfect or that conflicting 
views among individual prophets were 
occasionally neither rare nor unimportant. 
On the other hand, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact, duly seen and emphasized 
by Barclay and other Quaker apologists, 
that a certain amount of freedom in the 
handling of Scripture has, rightly or 
wrongly, been exercised by most Christian 
churches — nay, the common participation 
by all devout men in the gift of inspiration 
cannot..be consistently disclaimed by the 
English Church, seeing that in several of 
her collects — ¢.g., that for Whit Sunday, 
the fifth Sunday after Easter, and the sec- . 
ond collect in the Communion Service — 
such a claim is put forward in the most 
direct and explicit terms. 

But while Quakers do not differ essen- 
tially from other Christian sects as to their 
views of Scripture, they are separated 
from them foto ce/o on the question of 
Church polity and worship. Comparing 
Miss Stephen’s “Quaker Strongholds” 
with the tenth and eleventh propositions 
of Barclay’s “ Apology,” we are able, no 
doubt, to perceive a growing modification 
of the’ uncompromising terms in which 
the latter denounced all “set forms” of 
worship, ¢g.: — 


All other worship, both praises, prayers, 
and preachings, which man sets about in his 
own will and at his own appointment, which 
he can both begin and end at his own pleas- 
ure, do, or leave undone, as himself sees meet, 
whether they be a prescribed form, as a liturgy 
or prayers conceived extemporarily by the 
natural strength and faculty of the mind, they 
are all but superstitious will worship and 
abominable idolatry in the sight of God. 


Yet the essentials of spontaneity, intuitive 
fitness, and immediate impulse as the au- 
thoritative basis of worship are still cher- 
ished. Quakers, it is true, have always 
had “set times” and for the most part 
“set places” of worship even from the 
time of George Fox; it would almost seem 
that there is at present a tendency to add 
“set persons,” and also the rudiments of 
“set forms” to their other conditions of 
formal worship. It is to be hoped that 
these later tendencies will, in the inter- 
ests of the vitality and well-being of their 
sect, be assiduously and _ jealously 
watched. 
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The cognate difficulty of set forms of 
belief Quakerism may be said partly to 
have solved by presenting to the world 
an example of an avowedly creediess reli- 
gious body not more “by schisms rent 
asunder, by heresies distrest ” than other 
bodies of Christians, with a continuous 
existence of nearly three centuries. But 
we must not lose sight of two circum- 
stances which largely account for this 
anomalous phenomenon. 1. That the 
Quakers have never professed to have a 
formal creed or definite articles of faith. 
The effect of the main teachings of George 
Fox’s “Journal,” and still more of the 
dogmatic “ Theses Theologice ” of Bar- 
clay’s “ Apology,” has been essentially of 
a similar kind. We must, however, grant 
that they have consistently approved 
themselves less anxious than other sects 
possessing overt and avowed creeds to 
quench the spirit in individual and excep- 
tional cases, and the liberty of prophesying 
which they have cultivated in their own 
body they have been anxious to extend as 
widely as possible. Hence it may be re- 
garded as an outcome of their free stand- 
point that in all the movements among 
ourselves which have had for their objects 
the extension of civil and religious free- 
dom the Quakers have always been found 
in the vanguard. 2. Another condition 


which has kept the Quaker body together, 
in spite of their lack of formal bonds of 
creed and ritual by which most churches 
are held in cohesion, seems to depend on 
their stress on inward qualities, such as 
spiritual fitness, kindred feelings, and mu- 
tual sympathies, as the ground of church 


membership. Like the early Christian 
Church, “they that believe are of one 
heart and one soul.” This also accounts 
for their dislike of proselytism, and the 
extreme care with which new converts are 
admitted into the full membership of their 
body. 

Little need be added on the Quaker 
position with reference to the Christian 
scheme ofredemption. Substantially they 
are in harmony with most other bodies of 
Christians on the cardinal truths of the 
historical veracity of Christ’s mission and 
its attendant circumstances. We need 
hardly say that as respects the atonement 
they are staunch Universalists, making the 
redemption by Christ no less than “ the 
saving and spiritual light wherewith every 
man is enlightened ” the common right of 
all men. They also maintain and cherish 
the hope of immortality, though for obvi- 
ous reasons they do not press the doctrine 
of a physical resurrection. For their pur- 
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poses few texts have greater potency than 
this, “ It is the spirit that quickeneth, the 
flesh profiteth nothing.” 

Summing up this portion of our subject, 
the credenda of the Quakers, if we may be 
allewed such a term, may roughly be de- 
scribed as the general beliefs of evangel- 
ical Protestantism, partly determined, 
partly modified, by the central doctrine of 
the inner light. The distinguishing marks 
of Quakerism in comparison with other 
Christian communities seem to be these : 
that they lay greater stress on spiritual 
freedom, and they provide greater scope 
for spontaneity in religious feeling and its 
devout expression. Unless we are mis- 
taken these characteristics mark tenden- 
cies discernible in much of our current 
religious thought. In every direction we 
seem abie to detect a growing impatience 
of excessive dogma on the purely specu- 
lative points of the Christian creed, a 
higher estimate of spiritual liberty, the 
need of greater flexibility in formal modes 
of devotion. So far, therefore, from mod- 
ern Quakerism being out of touch with 
other churches and bodies of Christians, 
it would rather seem as if here, just as in 
the field of philanthropy and human ameli- 
oration, the Quakers have been the first to 
indicate courses and forecast directions 
and energies which other Christians have 
in time found it expedient to follow and 
adopt. 

Coming now to the other and more gen- 
eral influences and circumstances of our 
time which seem to favor the revival of 
Quakerism, we are here again met by the 
central doctrine of the inner light. Bear- 
ing in mind the variety of forms it has as- 
sumed in the history not only of religion 
but of philosophy, we may certainly affirm 
that the stress laid on it by the Quakers 
has, with other more general causes, con- 
duced to its present recognition by all 
classes of Christians alike. It has always 
seemed to us a curious phenomenon that 
a doctrine of such general truth and 
efficacy should have been regarded by 
English Christians as a peculiarity of 
Quakerism. Now, at all events, this is 
no longer the case. The limits of a single 
and small sect could no more contain a 
teaching of such inherent vitality and ex- 
pansiveness than a flower pot could con- 
tain a young, thriving oak. The most 
generally religious philosophy of our time, 
which finds expression in the works of 
Dr. Martineau, is intuitional, and a sim- 
ilar standpoint of the inherent se/fevi- 





dence of all religious. and moral truth is 
increasingly perceptible in the works of 
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our foremost teachers both in the Church 
of England and among Nonconformists. 
Nor is this all. There is current, both 
here and in America, a still more ex- 
panded activity of speculation with which 
the primary teaching cf the Quakers may 
claim kindred. A moment’s reflection on 
the nature of that inner illumination and 
its universality will serve to show that it 
may have, and as an historical fact has 
had affinities with rationalism, with mysti- 
cism, and even with pantheism. So far, 
therefore, as those tendencies may be said 
to exist in our time, so far may neo-Quak- 
erism be affirmed to share current sympa- 
thies and to have surroundings favorable 
to its energies. 

Circumstances not less propitious may 
be found in the philanthropic and political 
tendencies of our day, which are quite in 
harmony with the noble energies in sim- 
ilar directions of the Quakerism of the last 
as well as that of the present century. 
Whether or not we hold that war between 
Christianized and civilized beings will be- 
come an impossibility, we must at least 
sympathize with the efforts of any reli- 
gious community to promote the interests 
of peace. It is impossible not to note in 
this relation the increasing use of arbitra- 
tion as a means of settling international 
issues, and especially its persistent em- 


ployment by Lord Salisbury and the pres- 


ent government. It may be too much to 
suggest that the noble marquis might form 
the central figure of a new picture or rep 
resentation — like that of Penn in West’s 
celebrated painting —of dealing with for- 
eign peoples by means of the pen rather 
than the sword; but no one would deny 
that the policy of the premier is substan- 
tially that which Penn was the first to 
advocate and initiate in his dealings witb 
the natives of Pennsylvania. Strenuous 
opposition to slavery has also, as we have 
noticed, been a characteristic of Quakers 
since the days of George Fox. How much 
that feeling has gathered volume and 
vehemence in our own day we need not 
stop to insist. The recent mission of 
Cardinal Lavigerie and the slave confer- 
ence at Brussels may be said to prove the 
universal recognition of a humanity which 
two centuries ago could find no other home 
but in the Quaker community. Quite in 
harmony with the old traditions of the 
society, and an incidental proof of its cor- 
porate vitality, was the memorial which 
the society recently forwarded to Lord 
Salisbury on certain differences outside 
the main scope of the Brussels slave 
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conference, which have hitherto prevented 
the general act coming into effect. 

A further point in which the auspices 
seem favorable to at least a sympathetic 


‘consideration of the claims of neo-Quaker- 


ism is the growing tendency to cherish 
simplicity and refinement as the highest 
characteristics of religious culture. The 
lofty position which Quakers have at- 
tained in the commercial, the scientific, 
and the political world has often been 
remarked, as well as the undeniable fact 
that the numbers of those who have at- 
tained such distinction have been unusu- 
ally great in reference to the sum total of 
the sect; but it has not been so univer- 
sally noticed that these distinctions have 
been acquired, not by ambitious and 
ostentatious self-seeking, but by the silent, 
unobtrusive manifestations of lives di- 
rected by simplicity and ‘integrity. The 
late John Bright once spoke on a memora- 
ble occasion on this very point : — 


I am a member of a small but somewhat 
remarkable sect —a religious body which had 
a remarkable origin, and in its early days at 
least a somewhat remarkable history. It is 
of all the religious sects the one that has most 
taught the equality and equal rights of man. 
And I venture to say it is remarkable for an- 
other thing, that, probably more than any 
other body, within its borders and in its ser- 
vice personal ambition is practically unknown. 


That there is room in the rush and 
fever, the bustle and rivalry of our modern 
existence, for a quieter, more sedate and 
retiring, more selfless and unambitious cul- 
ture, no thoughtful and intelligent observer 
would, we think, wishto deny. It may be 
the function of neo-Quakerism not only to 
instil these quieter principles into its own 
members, but to infuse other religious 
bodies with the same wholesome and 
Christlike influences. 

Miss Stephen’s book seems to suggest 
that other influences favorable to the de- 
velopment of a revived Quakerism may be 
found in an increasing dissatisfaction with 
outward forms and modes of Christian 
worship. We cannot at all profess to 
agree with her. While we grant that 
liturgical forms are, no more than other 
human and terrestrial blessings, free from 
imperfection, yet they are absolutely nec- 
essary for the devout expression of any 
large religious body as a’'whole. There 
must always be in the Church of England 
or any large religious community a minor- 
ity to whom the forms, or the special char. 
acteristics and contents of those forms 
may appear inadequate; but we must 
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remember that no church can afford to 
defer to the occasional and incidental 
idiosyncrasies of a few of its members, no 
matter how high their special religious 
culture might happen to be. We are far, 
on the other hand, from wishing to criti- 
cise or find fault with the characteristic 
mode of Quaker worship as set forth in 
Miss Stephen’s work. We do not dream 
of contending that the method of silently 
waiting on God for inspiration is repug- 
nant to Christianity or to a thoughtful 
religious culture. The devout soul in this 
process may be likened to a sensitized 
plate set in proper position under a starlit 
sky, which, after due exposure, is found 
marked by new stars invisible to the 
naked eye, and beyond the farthest sweep 
of the unaided telescope. All we insist on 
is that the conditions of this silent service, 
the individuals adapted from idiosyncrasy 
and training to take partin it, must, from 
the nature of the case, be extremely rare. 
But granting that the doctrines and 
usages once peculiar to Quakers are now 
the common possession of almost every 
variety of English Christianity, the ques- 
tion still remains, and it is one which we 
know is exercising the minds of the fore- 
most members of the society, How far will 
this wider extension of doctrine and usage 
affect the existence of the Quaker body 


as an independent and corporate whole? 
We grant that in this particular there is a 
danger which Quakers may be trusted to 
meet with the selflessness and prudence 
which have hitherto characterized them in 


similar contingencies. They might take 
up the poet’s plaintive plea, and, with a 
technical appropriateness he could not 
have foreseen, say : — 


Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 


For those who have, what all Quakers 
do not share,a horror of being absorbed 
by other religious communities, we may 
suggest that the only way of preserving 
their separate existence in the event of its 
being threatened is to keep unobtrusively 
to the main doctrines and modes of wor- 
ship which have always characterized the 
sect. To alter those in any direction or 
for any reason would be merely inviting 
the inevitable doom of extinction. With 
respect to future difficulties in the way of 
a freer biblical criticism, which some 
Quakers regard with apprehension, they 
are only placed in the same position as 
other Christian churches, Indeed, the 
Friends have an advantage over other 
bodies of Christians in a creed which 
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has always refused to dogmatize on the 
question of inspiration or the verbal verac- 
ity of every single text in the Bible. 
Lastly. That there is room in our 
diversified religious culture for the con- 
tinued existence, nay, even for the devel- 
opment of a religious body like the 
Quakers, few thoughtful and devoutly 
disposed persons would deny. In other 
words, there is room for a somewhat 
stronger stress on spiritual idealism, the 
universal community of the divine reason, 
than most churches are inclined to place; 
there is room, notwithstanding the zeal 
with which all Christian churches now 
pursue the path of philanthropy which 
Quakers were the first to point out to 
them, still ample room, for the prudent 
extension of their common efforts. There 
is room in particular cases for a greater 
amount of spiritual freedom. There is 
even room, in the case of certain choice 
and introspective spirits, for a worship 
which is content with waiting in reveren- 
tial silence upon God — for those meet- 
ings of silent meditation which it is said 
John Bright so much enjoyed. Though 
we dare not predict, at least from the 
auspices now at our disposal, a great de- 
velopment of Quakerism on purely Quaker 
lines, we think it would be nothing less 
than a misfortune for our religious culture 
that the school of religious discipline and 
devotion in which were trained such noble 
and disinterested spirits as William E. 
Forster, John Bright, Joseph Pease (the 
elder), Joseph Sturge, and Samuel Bowly 
should cease to exist— that the calm, 
silent contemplation of divine things, the 
devout, concentrated introspection which 
formed such noble types of steadfast self- 
sustained individualism should be a mode 
of worship doomed to extinction. We do 
not for a moment believe that, whatever 
progress may be possible for the Friends 
in the future, the society can ever include 
more than a minority of English men and 
women. The requisite insight into reli- 
gious things, the extreme sensitiveness 
to the ebb and flow of religious emotion, 
the developed taste for refinement and 
unostentation, the acquired need of spon- 
taneity in all religious services and acts 
of devotion, are qualities much too rare 
and hardly attained to allow Quakerism to 
become a strongly popular movement. 
The kind of mental idiosyncrasy, of care- 
fully cultivated thought and feeling needed 
for a sympathetic recognition of Quaker- 
ism may be seen in Miss Stephen’s book ; 
and if our readers will refer to it they will 
find it to bear out the sense of our re- 
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marks that the “strongholds” she indi- 
cates are, in military phraseology, “ too 
far removed from the base of opera- 
tions ” to become tenanted by the regular 
army of English religionists. They must 
always remain in the hands of a chosen 
advanced guard, But within its own 
sphere, and with the limitations indicated, 
we think English Quakerism has still a 
future ; and if that future be animated, as 
it is likely to be, by the principles and 
motive influences that have governed its 
past, we may forecast for it an enduring 
vitality as well as a fame of which every 
Englishman, whether Quaker or not, may 
well be proud. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FRANCESCA’S REVENGE. 


WHO is there who has not felt the charm, 
after a day’s sight-seeing in some foreign 
town, of going out of the glare and heat 
of the streets into the dimness and quiet 
of one of the old churches? For my own 
part, as a persistent sight-seer and visitor 
of churches, I have often been tempted, 
when there resting, to secure a further 
retreat from publicity in one of the dark 
little confessionals which line the walls. 
There is a strange attraction about them, 
partly because they are so cool and quiet, 
partly because of the experiences, the trag- 
edies, the penitence which those brown 
wooden walls have listened to. But the 
only time I gave way to the temptation I 
was punished for my indiscretion in a way 
which I can never forget, and was called 
upon to solve a problem in casuistry which 
might have taxed the skill of the expe- 
rienced confessor whose place I had 
usurped. 

I was travelling in Italy, and had come 
to Florence, meaning to remain only for a 
few days. The fascination of the place, 
however, which I had known well in years 
past, held me strongly, and the days grew 
into weeks. It was winter when I came, 
but now the spring was at hand, and the 
wonderful bloom of flowers was beginning. 
One day, tired with roaming about, I had 
wandered into a church to rest. It was 
not one of the great show churches, 
sketched by artists and visited by tourists, 
but a little quiet building ina narrow back 
street, with nothing of much note in it 
except a beautiful tomb by Mino da Fie- 
sole, on which my eyes were wont to rest 
with pleasure. I went close up to it, ex- 
pecting to find a bench on which I could 
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sit for a little while, but the church was 
being cleaned or prepared for some func- 
tion, and the benches had all been moved 
and put aside in corners. I looked round 
for a chair, but none was to be seen, and 
at last I quietly opened the door of a con- 
fessional and sat down there, meaning to 
remain for a moment orly. But I had 
walked far, the air was warm and relaxing, 
and the church dark, and I fellasleep. I 
know not how long I had slept, but sud- 
denly I was aroused quickly and fully. It 
was no dream. I heard a voice close to 
me saying, “ Father, I have forged letters 
which will ruin a woman’s life!” Thena 
pause. I looked through the grating at the 
side of the confessional, and I could dis- 
tinguish a woman’s form kneeling there. 
She seemed to be waiting for something — 
the priest’s response, no doubt — for she 
was silent for a moment, but afterwards 
she began, “ Father, hear me.” I stepped 
hastily from the confessional out into the 
church. My movement surprised her, for 
she looked round, and then, on seeing me, 
started up. We looked at one another; 
there was no one but ourselves in the 
church. Fora moment her anxiety as to 
what I might have heard, and my remorse 
at having thus surprised a secret, kept us 
silent. Then I said, “I am sorry, | am 
very sorry; there was no chair. I fell 
asleep. Will you forgive me?” 

She looked at me, and there was an 
expression of pathos and terror in her 
eyes which drew me to her. “Did the 
signora hear?” she asked. 

“Oh, forgive me,” 1 answered —and I 
put my hand on her arm —“ forgive me; 
yes, [heard —something. I think I ought 
to tell you.” 

“What did the signcra hear?” she 
asked, still with the same curious calm. 

I was becoming much interested. The 
woman’s unusual behavior, and her look 
of misery, showed me that something 
more than a common confession must have 
been intended. I said, “I am afraid I 
heard that you had committed a crime — 
a crime against another woman.” 

“ Ah, you call itacrime! Then it must 
be—it must be—and I am guilty!” 
And she flung herself down in an agony 
of prayer and tears on the steps of an 
altar which stood close by. 

I waited for a moment, then went to her 
and said, “ Let me help you. You thought 
you would find a priest ; I am nota priest, 
but I am a woman. Is there not some- 
thing Ican do? Tell me.” 

She raised herself and looked at me. 
“The signora is good, I think; but—I 
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am in great trouble and great difficulty. I 
thought I should find Father Girolamo. 
He is not here; I fear he may be ill. 1 
heard something of it. And I must see 
some one, and ask for help.” 

“Then let me help you,” I said, as 
gently as I could. “I will consider all 
you tell me as the deepest secret. I will 
say nothing, I promise. Come with me, 
and tell me what it is that troubles you.” 

The woman looked at me fixedly, then 
rose from her knees. ‘“ Yes, I will come,” 
she said simply. “I think the Holy 
Mother has sent you to me. I prayed so 
hard to her to send me help before I came 
here. I see that you are good; your eyes 
are kind; I will tell you my trouble.” 

Her voice trembled, and as she bent 
down to kiss my hand, a tear fell on to it. 
I drew her with me from the church, and 
in a few moments we were in my apart- 
ment. She followed me quite quietly, and 
expressed neither doubt nor hesitation. 
Evidently she had made up her mind to 
trust me with her difficulties, whatever 
they were. She was a small, slender 
woman, with curly, dark-brown hair, and 
large, lustrous eyes; not exactly pretty, 
but with a very refined face, a look and 
expression which told of a nature noble 
and generous, if also passionate and proud. 
I said, “I am going to ask you to tell me 
your story from beginning to end, and let 
me try to help you.” 

“T will tell you all, signora, from the 
beginning, but it isalong story. Will you 
have patience?” 

** Yes, I want to hear it all; tell me.” 

So she began, and this is her story. 

Francesca was at this time about twenty- 
three years of age. Three years before 
she had married Andrea Vivaldi, a book- 
binder by trade, and they lived together 
very happily. Andrea’s employment 
brought him in a comfortable though 
small income, he had also a little money 
of his own, while Francesca was able to 
earn something by working at embroidery, 
for which she had a specia! talent. She 
had been well educated, and her marriage 
with Andrea had been considered hardly 
good enough for hér. But she loved him 
passionately, and her choice had been 
justified, for they were looked upon by all 
their friends as models of married love 
and happiness. The only cloud on Fran- 
cesca’s sky was that Andrea had no reli- 
gion. Francesca herself was a deeply 
religious woman, whose life was governed 
by her faith; but Andrea shared in the 
unbelief common in italian towns at the 
present day, and always put aside good- 
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humoredly, but firmly, her arguments and 
her efforts to induce him to attend mass 
or to go to confession. He was rather 
wild too, and reckless sometimes, but she 
knew he was really good and upright ; and 
she hoped and believed that in time, 
through his love for her, he might be 
brought to see things as she did. Mean- 
while their love and happiness seemed 
sufficient for them both. 

One day, some few months before I met 
her, she was surprised in her house bya 
violent knocking at the door. She hurried 
to open it, and found a small boy who had 
brought a note, written in Andrea’s hand: 
“T am seriously wounded; come to me 
directly.” She at once followed the boy, 
cross-questioning him on the way as to 
what had happened. He knew but little; 
he told her, however, that there had been 
some drinking, and a quarrei in a small, 
rather low wine-shop near the Porta Ro- 
mana, and that her husband had been 
wounded — how badly he could not say. 
Francesca hurried through the streets, and 
on arriving at the wine-shop was met by 
the keeper of it, a low, cunning-looking 
man, who received her effusively and con- 
ducted her into the house. A police officer 
was standing in the room, where signs of 
the quarrel were everywhere apparent in 
the overturned tables and chairs, and pools 
of spilt wine. A man was lying on a bench 
with his head bandaged. Francesca ap- 
proached him, thinking at first that he was 
Andrea; but the innkeeper laid a hand on 
her arm, saying, “ This way; your hus- 
band is in here.” 

“Is the wound dangerous?” asked 
Francesca in a tremulous whisper. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 
seems so,” he said. 

“ But do they fear for his life?” she 
asked again. 

‘He is very bad; we have sent for a 
doctor, but——” and another expressive 
gesture followed. 

“ Has the doctor come? Does he give 
hope ?” 

“ He does not,” the man said slowly, 
his eyes cast down; “he says he is dy- 
ing. 

“Ah! Santa Maria, dying!” cried 
Francesca, pressing her hands to her 
heart. “ Has a priest been sent for?” 
she continued eagerly. 

* No, no priest; he said he would not 
see one, he wished only for you.” 

She rushed forward and entered the 
little squalid inner room. On a bed in 
the corner lay Andrea, and she saw at 
once that she had been told the truth, for 
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his white drawn face and pinched look 
showed that the end could not be far off. 
She threw herself on her knees by his 
side. “Andrea, what is this, how has it 
happened ?” she said with a sob. 

The dying man lifted his hand and let 
it rest on her shoulder, ‘ Francesca, for- 
give me; I am dying; I have something 
to say to you before I die.” 

“Dying? Ah, no! it is impossible, 
Andrea. I cannot believe it.” 

“Dear, the doctor has told me that I 
cannot live above another hour. It is 
difficult to speak.” 

He paused for breath, and she moistened 
his lips with a cordial which stood in a 
glass close by. Then she laid her hand 
caressingly on his head: “Andrea, you 
will send for a priest?” 

The dying man shook his head. “ No; 
it is you I want, not a priest. I want to 
tell you something, to ask you to forgive 
me.” The blood welled up to his lips, so 
that he had to stop once more. After a 
moment hewenton. “ Listen, Francesca, 
I have committed a sin against you, a 
great sin.” 

“Never mind, Andrea,” she answered 
gently; “I do not want to know it now. 
I will forgive you; we have loved each 
other so well, let us think now of that 
alone.” 

“ Perhaps you will not forgive when you 
have heard what I must say,” he answered, 
turning away his face. “ Years ago, be- 
fore I saw you, Francesca, I fell in love 
with Giovanna.” 

“ Carlo’s wife?” 

“Yes, Carlo’s wife. Her parents would 
not hear of the marriage. I was poor, 
and they made her marry Carlo. I was 
miserable, but then my uncle left me some 
money, and I saw you, and we married. I 
swear to you,” and here he turned his eyes 
pleadingly towards her, “ that for the first 
two years I never thought of Giovanna 
again. Then you went to Bologna to your 
mother when she died, and you were away 
several weeks. While you were away,” 
—he was speaking now with great diffi- 
culty —“ Giovanna and I met several 
times, and —and—I was unfaithful to 
you.” 

She was kneeling, her head bowed down 
on the bed, and only a little shiver now 
and then showed that she was listening. 
He went on: “I saw her often after that, 
and then you came home, and I refused to 
see her. She was angry and upbraided 
me, but I only met her again once. She 
wrote me letters, and I have kept some of 
them.” The increasing difficulty of 





speech warned him to be brief. “ There 
are three, in a secret drawer in my bureau; 
you will find them; press the spring at 
the back near the wall. Ah, forgive me! 
say that you forgive me.” 

She never raised her head, but saidina 
low voice, “I will destroy them if you 
wish it, Andrea.” 

“Yes, yes; but you must go now, at 
once,” he said, “ because the police will 
search the rooms. Some of the men I 
quarrelled with here are thieves in the 
town; the police will suspect I am one of 
them. It is nottrue; but they will search, 
and if they find the letters a3 

“Ah, yes,” she said, in a cold, con- 
strained tone; ‘‘we must not let this be 
known. I will go now, Andrea.” 

She moved as if to rise, but he caught 
her hand. “Say first that you have for- 
given me.” 

“Yes, 1 forgive you,” she replied, still 
in the same quiet voice. He sighed 
deeply, and his hand dropped on the bed. 
“* Good-bye,” he said. 

“Good-bye, Andrea.” She turned from 
him and went slowly to the door. He 
followed her with his eyes, but she never 
looked round. The door opened, and she 
was gone, 

Francesca left the room almost in a 
dream. As she passed out the landlord 
asked her how her husband was. She 
answered at random that he was much the 
same. 

“ Shall I send for a priest?” asked the 
man. 

“If you like, but I do not think he will 
see him,” she replied, and passed quickly 
out. 

Francesca walked hastily on, and as she 
went her power of thought seemed to re- 
turn to her. What was this horrible thing 
that she had heard? Her husband untrue 
to her — her husband whom she had loved 
with such single-minded devotion! And 
Giovanna too, who had been her friend, 
the wife of his best friend! It seemed an 
age since she had passed along these 
streets before ; then she was anxious only ; 
now she knew that all her fancied happi- 
ness had been a dream, that her idol was 
of commonest clay, that her trust had been 
shamefully abused. This was the truth, 
then, about their married life. It was the 
greatest failure—a thing for all to scoff 
at. And she had always been so proud of 
her happiness, her successful life. But at 
least every one need not know of her 
sorrow and her shame. The secret could 


be hidden ; the letters could be destroyed ; 
people should think that her husband was 
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in truth what they all believed him to be. 
And then the thought flashed across her, 
What if she were too late, —if the police 
got there first? Supposing they found 
the letters, and it was discovered that the 
model couple, as the neighbors used to 
call them, were no better than the rest 
after all. The thought gave her wings; 
she hurried on along the narrow streets, 
over the bridge, and through the crowd 
which fills the piazzas and streets round 
the Palazzo Vecchio and the Duomo, It 
was a holiday, and loiterers were every- 
where, impeding her progress, sometimes 
speaking to her. But she sped on, only 
just acknowledging their greeting, making 
her way steadily to her own home, hoping 
only to arrive in time. It was with a 
feeling of intense relief that she opened 
her door and went through into the bed- 
room where was Andrea’s bureau. She 
knew it well, but had never suspected the 
secret drawer, for prying was far from her 
nature, and her trust in Andrea had been 
complete. She pressed the lock as An- 
drea had told her to do, but no result 
followed. Suddenly the thought came to 
her, “Could the whole thing have been a 
figment of Andrea’s brain — nothing but 
delirious raving?” It was like a ray of 
light ia a dark room; but a moment’s 
thought brought the certainty that there 
had been no trace of delirium or fever in 
his manner. She listened; there was a 
noise on the stairs; and this time, with 
renewed resolution, she bent herself to 
her task. She was successful. The spring 
was forced, and the drawer opened. 

In it lay an envelope tied with silk. 
She took it out and looked at it. Should 
she open it? Francesca was an honorable 
woman, and her instincts were against 
reading the letters. But there came the 
thought that she might have misunder- 
stood Andrea; that perhaps, after ali, 
things were not so bad as she fancied. 
Who shall say what was her exact motive 
—whether it was good or bad? She 
opened the envelope and took out the let- 
ters. There were three. One was dated 
about a year ago, during the time she was 
at Bologna. It was an ordinary love- 
letter, rather long, containing expressions 
of affection, and railing at the fate which 
separated the writer from Andrea. The 
second was dated a few months back, and 
ran thus; — 


“Will you never come back to me? 
Think of our happiness last year; do you 
no longer love me? Have some pity on 
me, I love you so. GIOVANNA.” 
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The third, written a little later, was still 
shorter. 


“* My LOVED ANDREA, — Carlo is away. 
I shall expect you to-morrow. Yours till 
death, GIOVANNA.” 


Francesca stood with the letters in her 
hand, gazing atthem. They seemed to be 
written in characters of fire, which burned 
themselves into her brain. It was the 
confirmation of her shame and misery; no 
doubt could now remain; all the past, with 
its love and happiness, had been no more 
thana mockery. But she had to decide 
at once, for the police were at hand; she 
hardly hesitated; the letters should be 
destroyed at all events. No one should 
know of the sorrow which had befallen 
her, and Carlo’s happiness should be un- 
disturbed. She flew to the stove, where 
there was a small fire, and in one instant 
the letters were blazing. Then, hastily, 
she left the room, knowing that it would 
be best that the police should not find her 
there. When she returned from an aim- 
less wandering through the streets an 
hour or two afterwards, she found the po- 
lice had come and had fruitlessly searched 
the room, and had gone away again with- 
out giving any further trouble. 

The day of the funeral came, and at the 
funeral mass, which took place in the 
little church where I first met Francesca, 
many of Andrea’s friends were present. 
It was here that she first saw Giovanna. 
Carlo had been to see her at once; he had 
been kind and full of deep grief for the 
death of his friend, and of sympathy with 
her in her bereavement. It had all felt 
like a mockery, and it seemed to her that 
she could hardly bear his praises of An- 
drea as a friend or a husband, and his 
passionate expressious of grief. But the 
severest trial was stil! to come. Fran- 
cesca was kneeling, trying to school her- 
self to pray fervently, and to abandon the 
angry, bitter thoughts which assailed her, 
when suddenly she looked up, and saw a 
woman’s eyes fixed on her with a strange 
expression of curiosity mingled with con- 
temptuous pity. She knew well those 
large, dark eyes, set in a handsome, rather 
Jewish countenance, which was_ sur- 
rounded by a mass of coal-black hair. It 
was Giovanna, the woman her husband 
had loved — the only person besides her- 
self who knew of his treachery. Giovanna 
withdrew her glance as soon as Francesca 
looked up; but it was too late, Francesca 
had seen the expression, and knew too 
well the feeling that it implied. “She is 
thinking that I am a poor, credulous fool, 
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weeping and praying for my husband, 
whose affection for me was only a pre- 
tence, while she had his real love.” But 
in the midst of her bitterness and jealousy 
the old religious feelings reasserted their 
power, and there swept over her a sense 
of the sinfulness of her thoughts, and of 
the duty laid upon her, not of mere si- 
lence, but of forgiveness. She gazed at 
Giovanna for a moment, then, as the bell 
gave warning that the supreme moment of 
the service had come, she buried her face 
once more in her hands, and prayed for 
pardon. But she had not counted the 
cost. The victory was not won; the 
struggle was only just beginning. Each 
meeting with Giovanna brought fresh jeal- 
ousy with it— fresh torture. Whether it 
was imagination or not, Francesca be- 
lieved that she assumed an air of superior- 
ity, that she always recollected Andrea’s 
love for her, and his desertion of his wife. 
Giovanna was kind to her, and Francesca 
did not dare refuse her offers of hospital- 
ity, for Carlo believed them to be friends, 
and would have wondered had Francesca 
refused to visit his wife. He was a bluff, 
kindly man, very passionate and devoted 
to Giovanna; but he was inclined to be 
jealous, and Francesca knew that it would 
be easy to arouse his suspicions. So be- 
fore him she was careful what she said; 
but, when alone with Giovanna, she could 
not refrain at times from making allusions 
and insinuations. One day she had gone 
to Carlo’s little frame shop to leave a mes- 
sage, and had found only Giovanna. She 
gave her message, and followed Giovanna 
into the sitting-room. Her glance at once 
fell on a photograph of Andrea, which 
was standing on the table in an elaborately 
carved frame. 

“Is this Carlo’s work?” she asked. 

“Yes,” answered Giovanna; “he has 
just finished it.” 

“And you will keep it here?” said 
Francesca quickly. “ Yes,” observed 
Giovanna; “Carlo wishes to have An- 
drea’s picture where he can always see 
it’ 

“ And sodo you, I suppose,” said Fran- 
cesca. Giovanna glanced at her, with a 
slightly uneasy look. But she rejoined at 
once, “ Why should I not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I thought, perhaps, 
you might wish to forget him.” Giovanna 
was silent, and Francesca said no more. 

Another day Carlo had insisted on her 
coming to take her midday meal with 
them. There was some desultory talk, 
and all went well till Carlo said, “ Ah, 
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poor Andrea! he used often to come here 
for his dinner when you were away a year 
ago, — let’s see, at Bologna, was it? You 
had gone to nurse your mother. Poor 
Andrea! he was rather lonely, and liked 
coming here. You remember, Giovan- 
na?” 

Giovanna assented, and Carlo went on: 
“ He used to say he would learn carving, 
and once he made a little frame. Where 
is it, Giovanna ? he gave it to you, I know. 
Have you got it still?” 

“Yes, yes, somewhere,” said she has- 
tily ; “never mind now.” 

“Yes, but I want Francesca to see it. 
I recollect, it’s up inthe bedroom. I saw 
it the other day. I will get it;” and he 
was gone. 

Giovanna half rose, as if to stop him, 
but Francesca said, “Let him get it; I 
should like to see the frame. You taught 
him, I suppose ?” 

Giovanna bit her lip. “ Yes,” she said, 
and she bent her eyes with a slight smile 
pe F rancesca; “and he was a clever pu- 
pil.” 

Francesca started; but at this moment 
Carlo returned with the frame. “ It is 
hardly a work of art,” he said, laughing, 
“but it has merits. Perhaps you would 
like to keep it. You will let her, won’t 
you?” he added, turning to Giovanna, 

Francesca dropped it on the table with 
a crash. “Thanks, no; I will not rob 
Giovanna,” she said. 

“ What is the matter?” said Carlo; “do 
you not like the frame?” 

“ Perhaps she is angry because Andrea 
did not tell her of his visits to us,” said 
Giovanna. 

Francesca felt that she had gone too far, 
and, incensed as she was, dared not trust 
herself to say more; so, muttering an ex- 
cuse, she got up and took her departure. 
But such scenes as these were not uncom- 
mon; and while determined to preserve 
her secret, both for her own sake and for 
Carlo’s, Francesca often allowed herself 
to dwell on the hateful words which she 
could not forget. What if she were sud- 
denly to turn upon Giovanna with them? 
“ Will you never come back to me? Have 
some pity on me, I iove you so.” “Carlo 
is away, I shall expect you to-morrow.” 
And she let these thoughts take possession 
of her, brooding upon them constantly, 
and making no effort to conquer them. 
At length one day, after a longer absence 
than usual, Francesca had to go to the 
little frame shop. It was late in the after- 
noon, the workman had gone home ; Carlo 
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was out, and Giovanna was alone. She 
was dusting the frames and putting them 
away for the night, and Francesca offered 
to help her. For some time they went on, 
only an occasional remark breaking the 
silence. All at once Giovanna said, 
“When does your sister come to see 
you?” 

“In a few weeks,” returned Francesca. 

“You have not seen her for some 
time?” 

“Not since I was at Bologna, a year 
ago.” 

“ Ah, yes, you were at Bologna a year 
ago,” said Giovanna in a slow voice. 

“A year; it’s a long time,” and she 
sighed. 

“You went to nurse your mother, didn’t 
you?” 

Something in her words or her manner 
irritated Francesca beyond endurance. 
The strain on her nerves had been great, 
and very little was needed to throw her off 
the balance. She went nearer to Gio- 
vanna, and looking fixedly at her, said, 
“Yes, I went, to my sorrow, and to my 
husband’s. Had I known what the rgsult 
would be, I should have let my mother 
die alone sooner than leave Andrea — and 
you.” 

Giovanna started. ‘ What 
mean ?” she said in a low voice. 

“You know well enough what I mean. 
You know that you ensnared my husband ; 
that you 3 

“ Stop, stop! you must not say it; what 
do you know? It is false.” 

“Ts it?” sneered Francesca; “then 
why did you write to ask him to come 
back to you, and say you loved him till 
death ?” 

Giovanna stood pressing her hands hard 
together. “How do you know I said 
that?” she asked. 

“Have I not seen the letters?” asked 
Francesca, with a mocking laugh. 

** You have seen the letters! I told An- 
drea to destroy them, and he promised.” 

Giovanna’s involuntary avowal roused 
Francesca thoroughly, and she was now 
quite reckless. “AH, but what if he did 
not obey you— what if I have seen the 
letters? Oh, I cannot bear it! I must 
tell all to Carlo, you treacherous woman ; 
false wife, false friend; I hate you, I hate 
you!” 

Suddenly she felt a heavy hand on her 
shoulder, and a man’s voice close to her 
said, “* What is this? What do you mean 
by speaking like this to Giovanna?” It 
was Carlo, 


do you 
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Francesca turned on him and said: 
“ What do I mean?— why, that I have 
spoken at last, and told your wife what I 
know.” 

*“ And what is that?” said Carlo, with 
an indifference which still more exasper- 
ated Francesca. 

“Why, that you are a fool with your 
belief in her. She and my husband knew 
each other well, too well ; she was ——” 

‘Stop !”’ cried Giovanna, who had mas- 
tered herself completely on seeing her 
husband. “It is a lie, Carlo—do not 
listen to her; come away,” and she took 
his hand; but he hesitated, and Francesca 
cried, — 

“Oh, she will tell you lies in plenty if 
you go with her. But ask her to explain 
why Andrea came here so often.” 

“Tf thatis a!l,” said Carlo, with evident 
relief, “it is easily explained. You know 
what friends he and I were.” And he 
went on with a half smile, “ Are you jeal- 
ous? There is no reason.” 

“There is reason,” said Francesca, “I 
tell you that I know Andrea was your 
wife’s lover.” 

Carlo fell back as if stunned, but recov- 
ering himself, seized Francesca by the 
wrist. ‘ Woman!” he cried fiercely, 
“how dare you say such a thing? how 
dare you think it?” 

“Think it!” retorted Francesca ; “ have 
I not burnt into my own heart the words 
of her letters?” 

“Letters! What letters?” 

“ The letters your wife wrote to my hus- 
band. ‘ Will you never come back to me? 
Have some pity on me, I love you so. 
Think of our happiness last year.’” 

“Silence!” he shouted; “if you dare 
to make such charges you must prove 
them. You are lying; show me these let- 
ters.” 

Francesca paused for a moment in her 
passion. “You want them? You shall 
have them. I will send them at once — 
to-night, when I get back.” 

“Don’t think I believe you. I will be- 
lieve nothing but my own eyes; and if 
you are deceiving me, if you cannot make 
good your words, I will have my revenge 
on you.” 

He rushed out of the shop and down the 
street without another look at Giovanna, 
who had stood with set face, motionless, 
during the latter part of the scene. But 
as Francesca turned to go, she said, “ You 
may be content, you will have your re- 
venge. I was trying to repent, to atone; 
now it is not possible.” 
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Francesca hardly listened; she left the 
shop and walked back to her house in a 
whirlwind of tempestuous passion, feeling 
a mixture of fear and elation at the result 
of her daring. And she knew what she 
was going to do. She had a knack of 
imitating handwriting, and she remem- 
bered every word of the true letters. She 
knew that they had been written on ordi- 
nary paper, and had nothing peculiar 
about them. What could be easier than to 
imitate them —and where was the harm? 
There could be none in just re-writing let- 
ters which had really existed, and which, 
but for her wish to preserve her husband’s 
secret and to shield Carlo, would never 
have been destroyed. Without delay, 
therefore, she went home, and after care- 
fully copying several times an old letter 
of Giovanna’s which she possessed, she 
produced, after repeated efforts, copies of 
the letters which perfectly satisfied her. 
It was late when she had finished, and the 
post that night had gone. Besides, she 
did not wish to be hasty; she wanted to 
look at her work in the morning light, to 
be sure it would bear inspection. When 
she did so, and compared them with Gio- 
vanna’s own letter, she was sure that no 
eye could have detected any difference in 
the character. She omitted no precaution, 
taking them to the post-office, and regis- 
tering the packet to Carlo’s address for 
greater safety. She supposed they would 
arrive late in the afternoon, and she had 
decided to go to Carlo’s house then, in 
case Giovanna should have intercepted 
them. There was a long time to wait after 
posting them, and she went home and 
tried to work; but she was too restless to 
remain there, so she walked about the 
streets, pacing to and fro, waiting, waiting 
for the hours to pass. For the reaction 
had come after her long struggle. She 
had done her worst, she had been re- 
venged ; but already the misgivings which 
follow on any unrestrained outburst of 
passion had begun to assail her. At 
length, after some time, she found herself 
in the Piazza di San Marco, and, tired of 
the pavements and of the crowd of jostling 
people, she entered the old convent. She 
went through the cloisters and the cells, 
looking vacantly at the frescoes, feeling 
them far remote from her present mood of 
passion. At length she found her way 
into the chapter-house, and, utterly weary, 
sank down on a seat just in front of the 
great “ Crucifixion.” She sat there quietly, 
letting her eyes rest upon it, and, more 
from habit than anything else, she mur- 
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mured a prayer. Then as she looked 
her interest became awakened, and she 
gazed at the kneeling saints and at the 
figure of the Crucified with a new feeling, a 
deeper insight. There, before her, she saw 
the ideal of love and the ideal of worship, 
and they spoke their message to her pas- 
sionate heart. 

I have said that Francesca had been a 
deeply religious woman, but since her 
husband’s death, and the shock to her 
inmost nature which his confession had 
produced, her religion had been little more 
than form, and a thick cloud of indiffer- 
ence seemed to have come over her. Now, 
suddenly the cloud rolled away, and in a 
moment, then, there, she realized what she 
had done. Forher this pure and reverent 
devotion was impossible; her sin had laid 
hold on her, she could not look up with 
those assembled saints to the cross. She 
saw clearly now the baseness of the mo- 
tives which had led her to lie to Carlo, to 
her forgery of the letters. She knew that 
in Giovanna’s last words to her there had 
been a ring of truth, and that it was she 
who had made her repentance next to im- 
possible. She knew that Carlo’s trust 
would be destroyed, even as hers had 
been — only that on him the effect would 
be far worse. “Oh, what have I done, 
what have I done!” she moaned. A wild 
thought struck her —could the letters be 
recovered? But no, she knew too well 
that it was impossible. “Holy Mother, 
holy saints, show me what I can do to 
atone,” she prayed as she sat with wide 
eyes gazing at the kneeling figures round 
the cross. A few moments later she knew 
what to do. She rose and went straight 
to the little church where I met her, hop- 
ing to find Father Girolamo, and to ask 
help and counsel from him. 

And it was this story that she told me 
as we Sat in my little room on the Lung’ 
Arno, while the sun was setting in a cloud 
of glory. When she had finished she 
looked up at me and said, “ And now can 
the signora help me?” 

I went to the window and looked out; 
the spring air, fresh and strong, was blow- 
ing in, and brought to me the sense of 
reawakening life and unstained happiness, 
And then my glance rested on the small, 
slender figure dressed in black, with 
brown curls pushed off from her brow, 
and the wistful, glistening eyes fixed on 
me, I knew what I had to say to her; 
but would she have the strength to bear 
it? There was no help for it—I must 
try. I took her hand, and bent down to 
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kiss her. Then I said, “ Francesca, will 
you do anything, anything in the world to 
set right the wrong you have done?” 

“ Anything, signora. I would give all 
the little money I have. I would take any 
trouble. But what can I do?” 

I said, “It is not a question of money 
or trouble. Can you go to Carlo and con- 
fess that you have forged the letters?” 

She started back. “ That, signora! oh 
no, not that. Think how he would hate 
me, despise me; and he would not believe 
me either. Giovanna will have confessed ; 
it will be too late.” 

“It may not be,” I answered; “ Gio- 
vanna is sure to deny it. She may even 
suggest that the letters are forged.” She 
sat in silent despair for a few seconds. 
“ Signora, anything else! —that I cannot 
do.” 
“ But it is the only thing that will be of 
any good,” I urged. “Father Girolamo 
would say so, I know, if you could see 
him. Think — you are wrecking two 
lives.” 

** And what will become of me, signora? 
Do you think that Carlo will not be re- 
venged? He will tell the story, he will 
bring shame on me. No, I cannot do it 
— I cannot.” 

It was terrible, and yet I felt quite clear 
that only by confession could she regain 
peace. But the struggle was long —she 
could not face the certain shame, the anger 
of Carlo, the contempt of her friends. 

“ It seems as if all the punishment will 
fall on me, and yet I have not sinned as 
much as the others,” she said. And then 
she went on, “Is it not right that the truth 
should be known? After all, it is the 
truth,” 

“Not if it will only do harm,” I an- 
swered ; “and what good can it do? Oh, 
it is hard for you, I know, but there is no 
other way; it is right that you should con- 
fess, Francesca. Do you not know it? 
can you not bear the suffering?” 

There was a moment’s silence, then she 
looked up and I saw the battle was won. 
“] will do it, but you will come with me,” 
she said. - 

So we went together to the little shop, 
and once more Francesca entered it and 
asked the workman where his master was. 
The man pointed to the inner room, but 
muttered something about his being out 
of temper. I knocked, and hearing an 
inarticulate exclamation of some sort, en- 
tered, Francesca following close behind 
me. The scene which met my eyes made 
me rejoice that we had come at- once. 
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Carlo was standing by the table, his hand 
clenched, his features distorted with rage ; 
while Giovanna knelt crouching on the 
ground a little way off, as if he had hurled 
her there in an access of fury. On the 
table the two letters were lying open. On 
seeing me, Carlo made an effort to com- 
pose himself, and began, “ The signora ;” 
but as his eyes fell on Francesca, he sprang 
forward and cried, “ Why have you come? 
is it to triumph over me with your cursed 
letters? Would to God you had left me 
in my ignorance, or that I had never set 
eyes on you and your husband! Curse 
you! keep away from me, or I shall do 
you a mischief.” 

Francesca shrank back in terror, and I 
said, ** Francesca wishes to tell you some- 
thing, to confess something.” 

“ What can she tell me that I want to 
hear? She will only bring more of her 
proofs. She is hardly likely to tell me 
that the letters are forgeries, as that 
wretched woman there says they are. 
Lies, more lies! By the saints, I have 
had enough! God! I would have sworn 
by her truth and by Andrea’s.” 

There was a pause; Carlo had sunk 
down on a chair, his head on his arms. I 
looked at Francesca. She came swiftly 
forward and took up the letters. Then in 
a low, hesitating voice, as if she were 
saying a half-learnt lesson, she began: 
“Carlo, Giovanna is right. These letters 
— I —forged them.” 

Carlo sprang to his feet. 
them!” 

“Yes.” 

‘* And why?” 

“TI was angry and jealous. I don’t 
know —oh, there was no reason. I imi- 
tated Giovanna’s hand; I had a letter — 
here it is.’ And she threw it down on 
the table. 

Carlo seized it, glanced down the pages, 
and compared it with the other letters. 
With a sneer he said: “I compliment 
you; it is very clever.” He turned to 
Giovanna, who had risen and was standing 
with her eyes fixed on Francesca. “Can 
you forgive me?” he said softly. “ How 
could I have suspected you?” Shecame 
forward and put her hand in his, but said 
no word. He turned on Francesca: “So 
you were jealous, were you? You had 
lost your own husband, and our happiness 
made you angry. It was lucky Andrea 
died before he found you out. Ah! you 
tried to poison my life,” he went on, with 
rising passion ; “ very well, I will poison 
yours; I tell you I will make your life a 


“ You forged 
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misery to you. I will make you repent 
this — I will have my revenge.” 

She hesitated a second. I stood there, 
my resolution almost failing me. I al- 
most hoped that Giovanna might, in an 
impulse of repentance and generosity, 
confess all. She stood by the table silent, 
her eyes cast down, but with her hands 
nervously pressed together, her teeth 
tightly set. 

Francesca made one effort; she drew a 
little nearer to her and said, ‘“‘ Giovanna, 
you will remember what you said to me 
yesterday.” 

Giovanna looked up; for a moment the 
eyes of the two women met. Then Gio- 
vanra made a slight movement forward ; 
but if she would have spoken, it was 
stopped by Carlo. He turned in a fury, 
and sweeping Francesca back with his 
arm, he shouted: “Go! you are not fit to 
speak to my wife; leave the house. If 
you stay here I think I shall kill you. 
Go!” 

Giovanna had fallen back, her hands 
pressed to her face, shrinking from his 
passion. There was no more to say, no 
more to hear. Sowe went, Francesca and 
I, out of the room and the little shop. It 
was all at an end —her self-sacrifice was 
accomplished. 


And here my story ends, or rather, as 
in reality is often the case, it has no end, 
but simply disappears into the sands of 


every-day life. For of the history of these 
three people very little remains to be told. 
Carlo fulfilled his threat, and spread the 
story of Francesca’s wrong-doing as widely 
as he could. It was taken up and exag- 
gerated with every kind of insinuation, 
till she was avoided and scorned by many 
of her former friends. The one consola- 
tion she had was that her sacrifice had not 
been in vain; for Giovanna atoned as far 
as was possible for her sin, and nothing 
ever again marred her husband’s happi- 
ness. Sometimes, in after years, when I 
have thought of Francesca’s grey, melan- 
choly life, I have been tempted to regret 
the counsel I gave her—to wonder 
whether, after all, it was necessary for 
her to take on herself all the punishment. 
But such thoughts have been very fleet- 
ing; for my knowledge of her character 
as it was before and after her fault has 
convinced me that I was right, and has 
shown me the purifying and ennobling 
power which lies in an act of courageous 
repentance. 
KATHLEEN LYTTELTON. 
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THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 
- Aprés une longue guerre, 
L’enfant ailé de Cythére 
Voulut en donnant la paix 
Venir 4 Vienve au congrés. 
Il convoque en diligence 
Les dieux qu’on put réunir, 
Et par une contredanse 
On vit_le congrés s’ouvrir! *’ 

THE graceful lines with which the Prince 
de Ligne welcomed the opening of the con- 
gress of 1814 well express the nature and 
spirit of that assembly. It was not merely 
a convention for the settlement of certain 
political questions. It was rather a grand 
united display of exultation on the part 
of the old European dynasties at the 
downfall of Napoleon; a kind of satur- 
nalia in which the votaries of reaction met 
together to celebrate their return to power. 
The Congress of Vienna therefore sur- 
passed all previous international gather- 
ings, not only in the rank and number of 
its members, but in the gaiety and splendor 
that attended their deliberations. There 
were present the emperors of Austria and 
Russia; the kings of Prussia, Denmark, 
Bavaria, and Wirtemburg ; fifteen other 
sovereigns and six mediatized princes 
from the smaller States of Germany. All 
the other European States, save Turkey, 
which took no part in the congress, were 
represented by their most eminent states- 
men. Among the non-royal visitors were 
the two most celebrated diplomatists of 
the time, Talleyrand and Metternich; 
Pozzo di Borgo, the bitterest of Napoleon’s 
enemies, so well known later on as Rus- 
sian ambassador at Paris; Capo d’Istrias, 
subsequently president of Greece; and 
the great and good man, whose work has 
had such an influence on the history of 
Germany, Karlvon Stein. But the above 
list conveys little idea of the galaxy of 
rank and talent then assembled at Vienna. 
Nearly all the sovereigns and statesmen 
present were accompanied by their wives, 
families, and official suites ; and it was to 
the presence of these latter that the social 
brilliancy of the congress was mainly due. 

As entertainer-in-chief to the distin- 
guished crowd, the emperor of Austria 
first demands a brief notice. There was 
little in the appearance of Francis to 
arouse interest or inspire lovalty. In fig- 
ure he was small and spare with stooping 
shoulders; his face was very long, with 
shrunken features and cold blue eyes sur- 
mounted by a narrow forehead. His ex- 
pression, which never changed, was one 
of listless indifference. The man’s nature 
was too dull, his consciousness of rank 
too ever present to allow disaster or suc 
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cess to draw from him a sign of emotion. 
Francis had been badly educated, and his 
intellectual capacities were verylow. He 
took no interest in the work of govern- 
ment or the details of policy. Of art, 
literature, philosophy, he knew nothing. 
Admirers have fondly recounted how this 
lord of many nations spent his leisure 
time in making varnished boxes and bird- 
cages. He liked mechanical toys, and in 
his model of a feudal castle at Laxenburg 
were dummy sentinels and dungeons, the 
mimic prisoners in which wrung their 
hands and groaned by clock-work. He 
was fond of gardening, and would work 
for hours at favorite flower-beds ; and he 
had some slight practical knowledge of 
natural history. His one political idea 
was a fanatical belief in the virtues of ab- 
solute monarchy. “ The people,” he used 
to say, “I know nothing of the people, I 
only know of subjects.” Lenient in other 
cases, he never pardoned a political of- 
fender. But though the whole policy of 
the Austrian government during his reign 
was one of blind repression, there was 
nothing in the manner of Francis that be- 
spoke the tyrant. With the cunning that 


frequently marks very dull men, in his 
relations with his people he affected the 
extremes of simplicity and good nature. 
One day in every week he received private 


petitions from any of his lieges who chose 
to present themselves. He talked tothem 
familiarly about their private affairs, in- 
structed one how to deal with a scape- 
grace son, advised another about the 
marriage of a flighty daughter. Thissham 
geniality gained its object to the full. The 
Austrian nobility, intellectually the most 
backward class in Europe,* looked on 
their emperor as a true chip of the old 
Hapsburg block; and the unthinking mul- 
titude vociferously saluted him with the 
title of Father Francis. He preserved 
his indifferent attitude through all the ex- 
citement of the congress. Metternich 
could be trusted to do his best for the 
Austrian interests ; and Francis contented 
himself with acting the part of a figure- 
head, a sort of incarnation of patriarchal 


* See, among other witnesses to this effect, Lord 
Dudley’s ** Letters to the Bishop of Llandaff.” ‘A 
great nobleman here (at Vienna) is in general a dull, 
ul-informed, and very debauched person, which is all 
natural enough, considering his wealth, his want of a 
career of honorable ambition, and his dignity, which 
enables him to trample with impunity upon those de- 
cencies which are held indispensable in a better regu- 
lated society.” The women, says Lord Dudley, were 
very superior to the men. ‘* Prince Metternich’s 
daughter, who was a year or two ago married to Count 
Esterhazy, very properly began his education by de- 
stroying his numerous and valuable collection of tobacco 
pipes and by teaching him to read.” 
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virtue, before which all men might bow 
down in grateful adoration. 

Very different from Francis was the em 
peror of Russia, Alexander I. The tall, 
strong figure ; the broad, handsome face; 
the kindly, smiling eyes made up a per- 
sonality as charming as it was noble. In 
social intercourse Alexander’s manners 
were perfection. 


The Emperor Alexander [says a contempo- 
rary observer, Count Lagarde] was adored by 
those who enjoyed the honor of his intimacy ; 
and the simplicity of his manners, together 
with his easy politeness and gallantry, won all 
hearts in Vienna. 


It is to be feared that Alexander’s per- 
sonal graces were more to be commended 
than his political character. On his ac- 
cession men had hailed him as a knight- 
errant; before he had been long on the 
throne they had learnt to revile him as a 
Greek of the Lower Empire. 


Alexander’s assistance [wrote the Prussian 
Gneisenau after the treaty of Tilsit] is as ruin- 
ous to the country he affects to protect, as the 
attack of the enemy, and he winds up by 
sharing in the spoil taken from his unfortunate 
ally. 

In fact, the Muscovite Bayard was quite 
ready to break the most solemn engage- 
ments if his own advantage could be 
thereby secured. Moreover, though he on 
certain occasions showed a bias towards 
generosity and enlightenment, this was 
orly in cases where his own interests were 
not concerned. On the entry of the allies 
into Paris in 1814 he restrained the fury 
of Bliicher and compelled Louis XVIII. 
to grant a liberal constitution to his sub- 
jects. But he never introduced any re- 
forms into his own dominions, and his 
foreign policy was one of consistent ag- 
gression. Atthe congress Alexander, to 
the secret amusement of those who had 
found him out, tried hard to maintain his 
favorite character of protector of the op- 
pressed. The German patriot Stein and 
the Greek patriot Hypsilanti were both to 
be counted among his intimates. Notic 
ing also that Eugéne Beauharnais, ex- 
viceroy of Italy, stepson of Napoleon, 
was rather coldly received at Vienna, he 
specially attached himself to that person, 
rode with him in public, and singled him 
out for conversation at dinners or recep- 
tions. 

Alexander came to Vienna with the 
Russian empress Elizabeth, the grand 
duke Constantine and the grand duchesses 
Maria and Catherine ; he was attended by 
an enormous suite and a full military staff 
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of nine generals and a host of minor offi- 
cers. He plunged with delight into all 
the amusements of the congress. To the 
ladies especially he paid great attention. 
They with one accord dubbed him “ The 
handsome emperor,” in return for which 
compliment he drew up an amusing list 
of the reigning branches of the congress. 
“ La beauté coquette ” was represented by 
Caroline Szechenyi ; “la beauté triviale,” 
by Sophie Zichy; “la beauté étonnante,” 
by Rosina Esterhazy ; “la beauté céleste,” 
by Julie Zichy; “la beauté du diable,” 
Countess Sauerma; and “la beauté qui 
inspire seule du vrai sentiment,” by Ga- 
briella Auersperg. 

The third great European sovereign 
present at Vienna was Frederick William, 
king of Prussia. A simple-minded, peace- 
loving, conscientious man, he had the 
misfortune to be born in an age in which 
his good qualities could only prove his 
ruin. Married when young to the beau- 
tiful Louise of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, for 
the first nine years of his reign he had 
lived a life of ideal happiness. The young 
king and his lovely wife, we are told, used 
to spend the most delightful days together 
reading sentimental novels. Embowered 
in a romantic paradise, intrigue and war 
had no attraction for Frederick William. 
Once when the czar Paul pressed him 
very hard to joina coalition against France 
he quite lost his temper. “I will be and 
will remain neutral,” he said; “and if 
Paul compels me to go to war, it shall be 
only against himself.” But the doom came 
in 1806, and with the disaster of Jena the 
glory of Prussia seemed departed forever. 
Frederick William had to fly from Berlin 
and take up his residence at K6nigsberg 
for three gloomy years. But the worst was 
still to come. In 1809his beloved Louise, 
whose pure, bright figure shines like a 
star through that age of brutal force and 
bare-faced selfishness, was taken from 
him ; and in spite of the great change sub- 
sequent events made in his political for- 
tunes there was a shadow on his life for 
alltime. A tall, grave figure with a sol- 
emn face rarely lightening with a smile, 
he was out of place amidst the gaieties of 
the congress. Men of the world made 
cruel sport of his attempts at sociability. 
“ The king of Prussia’s disposition,” says 
the satirical Nostitz, “is rather tender and 
sensitive, and he shows a very romantic 
feeling for Julie Zichy. The lady now 
knows by heart in what manner the troops 
are drawn up on parade at Potsdam, how 
the Prussian army was formerly dressed, 
and how it is dressed at present; in return 
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for which she regales her royal admirer 
with sublimity and religion. These con- 
versations often last whole evenings, in 
confidential but apparently very gloomy 
téte-a-tétes. 

Of the other monarchs present little need 
be said. The king of Denmark, the wit 
of the congress, was a small, pale man, 
with fair hair and aquiline features. His 
cheerful manners and amusing conversa- 
tion made him a universal favorite. The 
elderly king of Bavaria, of heavy build, 
with a dull, surly face, looked like a stout 
German farmer. The king of Wiirtem- 
burg made up for the smallness of his do- 
minions by the colossal bulk of his person. 
His stay at Vienna was cut short, owing. 
to an unfortunate incident. So enormous 
was his development that in all the dining- 
tables at home he hada semicircular space 
cut out, to enable him to sit down to his 
meals with comfort. It seems that no 
preparation had been made for himin the 
Austrian court dinner-tables. One night 
a great banquet was given to which he was 
invited. Inthe course of the meal some 
remark was made which the king construed 
as a slight on himself. Wild with rage 
he jumped up with such suddenness that 
the table, caught by his protuberant bulk, 
was overturned, and all the dishes, plate, 
glass, and decorations were hurled upon 
the floor with a fearful crash. His Maj- 
esty fled from the room pursued by shouts 
of laughter, and left Vienna that very 
night. 

All the royal personages, with their 
families and most important officials, were 
lodged in the imperial palace. Francis 
also provided each of his guests with a 
superb state carriage, drawn by from two 
to eight horses, according to the rank of 
the visitor. No less than three hundred 
of these equipages, painted green and 
richly decorated with gold or silver de- 
signs, had been specially built for the occa- 
sion. To every carriage were attached 
outriders, guards of honor, and the neces- 
sary servants. 

The native nobility, the foreign ambas- 
sadors, and the leaders of the financial 
world vied with one another in the splen- 
dor of their receptions. At an entertain- 
ment given by the Jewish banker, Baron 
Arnstein, in the middle of winter, the re- 
ception-rooms were lined with fruit-trees, 
specially imported for the occasion from 
the most distant countries, so that the 
guests might pluck their dessert from the 
branches. Every kind of amusement was 
devised to enliven the monotony of these 
entertainments. TZableaux vivants were 
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very popular. Isabey, attached as court 
painter to the French legation, gave his 
advice regarding the details of costume 
and the disposal of lightand shade. An- 
other form of recreation much in vogue 
was the charade. A ludicrous description 
of one of these is given by Dr. Bright, an 
independent visitor to Vienna during the 
congress. ‘The word which was deter- 
mined on was ‘jumeaux.’ Some of the 
actors, coming from their retirement, be- 
gan to squeeze a lemon into a glass, call- 
ing the attention of the company very par- 
ticularly to it by their action, thus repre- 
senting the syllable ‘ju.’ Others came 
forward imitating the various maladies and 
misfortunes of life, thus acting the sylla- 
ble ‘ meaux.’ Then, finally, tottered for- 
ward into the circle an Italian duke anda 
Prussian general, neither less than six 
feet in height, dressed in sheets and lead- 
ing strings, a fine bouncing emblem of 
jumeaux/” Gambling, though not pur- 
sued with such frenzy as in the decade im- 
mediately precediag the French Revolu- 
tion, was stilla very prominent feature in 
social life ; and there was a great deal of 
it at the congress. 

But the chief amusement of the great 
world, the chief business of the congress, 
was dancing. People danced on every 
occasion and at every place. Every court 
dinner, concert, or reception ended with a 
ball. Private balls, both plain and fancy 
dress, took place every night. On these oc- 
casions the monarchs themselves danced, 
not in the luxurious waltz, which would 
have been too familiar, but in more slow 
and stately measures, such as the polo- 
naise. It became the fashion also for the 
most exalted personages to patronize the 
great public balls given in the Apollo Saal, 
and attended sometimes by ten thou- 
sand persons. No wonder serious people 
looked grave, and when they thought of 
the utter stagnation of public business in 
the midst of all this revelry, murmured 
with the Prince de Ligne: “ Le congrés 
danse, mais il ne marche pas.” 

Owing to the season of the year, open- 
air fétes rarely took place. On the 18th 
of October, however, the anniversary of 
the battle of Leipzig, a great banquet was 
given in the Prater to sixteen thousand 
soldiers, The emperor Francis presided 
at a special table and proposed three 
toasts, “ the visitors,” “ the generals,” and 
“the allied armies.” Each toast was 
accompanied by salvoes of cannon and 
tremendous cheering from an immense 
crowd of spectators. Occasionally the 
whole court drove out on sledges to the em- 
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peror’s villa at Laxenburg. ‘Lhe sledges, 
many of them carved into fantastic shapes, 
were drawn by richly caparisoned steeds, 
their heads surmounted by nodding 
plumes. They were preceded by a band 
of music and escorted by the emperor’s 
guards. At nightfall the whole party re- 
turned in similar state by torchlight, the 
procession being much appreciated by the 
loyal Viennese. Great court battues also 
took place on the neighboring imperial 
estates. These, however, were very tame 
affairs. The members of the imperial 
family and a few exalted guests sat in a 
semicircle with attendants behind them to 
load their guns. The game, which mainly 
consisted of hares, rabbits, foxes, and 
occasionally a wild boar, was then driven 
in front of them. The general body of 
spectators sat on a platform behind the 
shooting party to applaud their prowess. 
The ladies of the imperial family always 
took part in the battues, the empress’s 
skill with her gun being very remark- 
able. 

All the chroniclers of the time are full 
of a wonderful entertainment — “ the most 
extraordinary spectacle ever witnessed in 
modern times,” a friend of Lagarde called 
it — styled a “carrousel,” which took 
place in the beginning of December. It 
was a sort of assault-at-arms held in the 
imperial riding-school, The number of 
spectators was limited to a thousand, all 
specially invited by the court. The seats 
at one end of the building were reserved 
for the royalties. Those at the other, for 
the patronesses of the féte, twenty-four 
young ladies of the highest families in 
Vienna, chosen specially for their beauty. 
They were divided into four companies, 
distinguished by the color of their man- 
tles, one being black, a second scarlet, a 
third crimson, and a fourth blue. The 
competitors, attired in antique Spanish 
dress, were similarly divided into corre- 
sponding bands. The main body of spec- 
tators consisted of the chief members of 
the Austrian aristocracy and the corps 
aiplomatiqgue. Among those whoattracted 
most attention were Prince Esterhazy, in 
a hussar uniform entirely embroidered 
with the finest pearls and diamonds, val- 
ued at four million florins; and Lady 
Castlereagh, tremendous as usual in taw- 
dry finery, but specially conspicuous on 
this occasion with her husband’s Order of 
the Garter worn as an ornament in her 
hair. The entertainment resembled the 
military tournaments of our own day, and 
consisted of tent-pegging, lemon-slicing, 
and riding at the ring. It concluded with 
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a quadrille on horseback, in which all the 
competitors took part, accompanied by 
their squires. Every one then proceeded 
to the palace, where a great banquet and 
ball took place. 

Besides those officially concerned there- 
in, the congress attracted crowds of visit- 
ors from every country. Vienna during 
the winter of 1814 became a sort of 
rendezvous for the European aristocracy. 
They thronged to the Austrian capital, 
partly to share in the gaieties of the con- 
gress, partly to congratulate one another 
that the bad times were over at last. 
Owing to the extraordinary changes of 
the last twenty-five years, friends who had 
been separated for many a long day were 
now able to meet again and talk over their 
vicissitudes. Some who at the beginning 
of the period had been wealthy French 
nobles, were now penniless adventurers, 
earning a precarious living as underlings 
in the service of some foreign State. 
Others, especially military men, had pros- 
pered beyond their wildest dreams. Gen- 
eral Tettenborn, of the Russian staff, was 
an example of the latter. In 1809, after 
the marriage of Napoleon with Marie 
Louise, he had been sent to the Austrian 
embassy in Paris as military attaché, “I 
need not enter into any detail of the gay 
life I led in Paris,” said he in a naéf con- 
fession to Lagarde, “ France was then in 
the zenith of her prosperity and glory, and 
the Austrian embassy enjoyed the marked 
favor of the court. Amidst the universal 
revelry, I unfortunately neglected to bal- 
ance my expenditure with my receipts. 
My creditors became impatient, and I 
soon found that the only means of extri- 
cating myself was to quit the scene of 
temptation.” However, this proved to be 
the beginning of greatness. Tettenborn 
returned fora time to his regiment, then 
stationed in an Austrian village, where 
life was very dull. When therefore war 
broke out between France and Russia, the 
young soldier, like a true condottiere, of- 
fered his sword to the czar. He distin- 
guished himself greatly in the campaign 
of Moscow. His first stroke of luck was 
the capture of Napoleon’s military chest, 
“a considerable part of its contents fall- 
ing to his lot by way of reward.” He was 
given the command of Hamburg after the 
expulsion of Davoust; and so high was 
the value set on his services that at the 
end of the war he was raised to the rank of 
general, and received an estate in West- 
phalia valued at forty thousand florins a 
year. It is pleasant to notice that Tetten- 
born’s first act on coming into his good for- 





tune was to pay his creditors in Paris to 
the full, 

Few of those present at Vienna had 
gone through such a strange career as 
the Countess Rosalie Rezewoffski. Her 
mother, Princess Lubomirski, had at the 
time of the French Revolution been resi- 
dent in Paris. Rashly remaining there 
during the Reign of Terror, she had been 
arrested as a spy and placed in the Con- 
ciergerie. After a hasty trial she was 
condemned and executed, leaving behind 
her, alone in the French metropolis, a 
daughter, Rosalie, aged five. The orphan 
found a protectress in the kind-hearted 
Citoyenne Bertot, the prison laundress. 

At last peace came in 1801. Numerous 
foreign visitors began to appear at Paris, 
and among them was Count Rezewoffski, 
brother of Princess Lubomirski, eager to 
discover the secret of his sister’s fate. 
He obtained full information as to her 
arrest, imprisonment, and execution. But 
the authorities of the Conciergerie had 
lost sight of Madame Bertot, and he was 
unable to discover the slightest trace of 
his niece Rosalie. One morning, how- 
ever, while crossing the courtyard of his 
hotel, he met a young girl carrying a bas- 
ket of linen. She bore such a striking re- 
semblance to his dead sister that the 
count was amazed. He hurriedly de- 
manded her name, and was delighted to 
receive the hoped-for answer — Rosalie. 
He then accompanied her to the dwelling 
of the Bertots, where he thanked the as- 
tonished laundress for her kindness to his 
niece. On returning to Poland with 
Rosalie, he took Madame Bertot and her 
children with him. The boys were edu- 
cated at Wilna at his expense and re- 
ceived commissions in the Polish army. 
The girls, richly dowered by the count, 
were wedded to Polish gentlemen. Rosa- 
lie herself, on coming to years of discre- 
tion, married her cousin, the younger 
Count Rezewoffski. 

Perhaps the most significant examples 
of capricious fortune were to be found in 
the ex-empress of the French, Marie 
Louise, and her little son, the young Na- 
poleon, or, as he was styled in Vienna, the 
Prince of Parma. Having placed herself 
under the protection of her father after 
Napoleon’s abdication, Marie Louise had 
come to Vienna with herchild. She lived 
very quietly in the suburbs, at Schénbrunn, 
and took no part in the festivities of the 
congress. Marie Louise had inherited 
her father’s cold heart and apathetic mind. 
She seemed in no way upset by the sudden 
change in her position, and was quite con- 
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tent to sit at home playing duets with 
Baron Neipperg, with whom she subse- 
quently contracted a morganatic marriage. 
Her little son was naturally an object of 
intense interest. Visitors to the congress 
crowded to Schénbrunn to see him. He 
was a lovely child, with fair complexion, 
and silky, golden hair falling in curls upon 
his shoulders, and charmed everybody by 
his gentle ways and artless prattle. 

One of the best-known characters in 
Vienna at this time was field-marshal the 
Prince de Ligne. Born in 1735, of an 
old and wealthy Belgian family, Charles 
Joseph, Prince de Ligne, had entered the 
Austrian army in 1752. He served with 
great credit through the Seven Years’ 
War, and was made a major-general at the 
coronation of Joseph II. in 1780. He then 
entered the Russian service, and held a 
command at the storming of Oczakoff, in 
1788. He was a great favorite with the 
czarina, Catherine II., and accompanied 
her in her celebrated journey through the 
Crimea. In 1789 he resumed his duties 
in the Austrian army. He received the 
rank of field-marshal in 1808, and was also 
colonel of the regiment of Trabans. The 
Prince de Ligne was one of those persons 
who, though of independent character, 
have a natural genius for winning the es- 
teem of sovereigns. A great traveller, he 


was equally welcome at Versailles, Vienna, 


and St. Petersburg. To a noble bearing 
and unsullied reputation he added the 
possession of great literary abilities. His 
mélanges littéraires are as conspicuous 
for extent of knowledge as for perfection 
of style. According to Madame de Stael, 
he is the only foreigner who has ever be- 
come a model to French writers in their 
own language. Though in his eightieth 
year, he was still remarkable for his fond- 
ness for society. He assiduously attended 
all the festivities of the congress, and was 
much in request owing to his knowledge 
of the world, and his skill as a raconteur. 
He loved the companionship of young 
men, and used to give them much advice, 
of the kind that would now be termed fz 
de sitcle. “Enjoy your youth while it 
lasts,” he used to téll them, “and adopt 
as your maxim, carelessness till twenty- 
five, gaiety till forty, and philosophy to 
the end of life.” 

In the beginning of December, while 
the congress was still in full swing, he 
caught a chill which confined him to his 
room. Erysipelas set in, and the doctors 
were compelled to inform him that his 
time was come. The Prince de Ligne re- 
ceived the dread summons as gaily as he 
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| would have accepted an invitation to a 
dance or a challenge toa duel. “No one 
will be sorry,” he remarked, “to relieve 
the monotony of pleasure by the funeral 
of a field-marshal.” He drew up a dis- 
sertation in which fourteen reasons were 
given for not fearing death. He spoke 
approvingly of Petronius Arbiter who, 
“wishing that his death should be as 
voluptuous as his life, commanded soft 
music to be played, and fine poetry to be 
recited to him in his last moments ;” and 
died on December 13th in the arms of his 
friends. His obsequies were celebrated 
with full military state, and in spite of the 
sincere regret felt for him, his kindness in 
providing society with so imposing a 
spectacle at that identical time was univer- 
sally acknowledged. 

As might have been expected, the list 
of visitors to Vienna included many per- 
sons whose social position and private 
character were not quite faultless. So 
brilliant a reunion of rank and wealth 
afforded a rich hunting-ground for adven- 
turers of every kind. 

The most singular of these was a cer- 
tain George Aide, “ex-prince of Mount 
Lebanon.” He was the son of an Arme- 
nian merchant, settled at Constantinople. 
The latter, in return for a rich donation to 
the Catholic monastery of Mount Lebanon, 
had received from the pope the order of 
the Golden Spur. He sent his son George 
to Vienna to study European languages 
and perfect himself in the details of com- 
merce. But these possessed little attrac- 
tion for the young man’s aspiring mind. 
Nature had intended him to shine in the 
great world, and he was resolved to obey 
its promptings. Soon, therefore, after his 
arrival at Vienna, he assumed the title of 
Prince of Mount Lebanon; and by dint of 
a handsome face and figure, a fixed air 
of calm assurance, and an extraordinary 
promptness to avenge the slightest insult 
by an appeal to arms, he at length ob- 
tained a footing in Austrian society. 
After some time he received a summons 
home. On arriving at Constantinople he 
explained to his father the absolute im- 
possibility of his ever settling down to a 
commercial life, and obtained leave to 
travel. He first visited Palermo, where 
he made friends with the Hon. Frederick 
North, son of the Earl of Guildford. 
From Sicily, armed with letters of intro- 
duction to various members of the English 
aristocracy, he passed to London. He 
there obtained a great reputation as a 
leader of fashion. At last his father re- 





fused any longer to answer his inordinate 
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demands for money, and the Prince of 
Mount Lebanon found himself compelled, 
like Napoleon after the burning of Mos- 
cow, to beat a retreat. His genius natu- 
rally led him to Vienna, where the congress 
was now in full swing. He here met an 
old friend, Mr. Merry, who introduced him 
to the English ambassador, Lord Castle- 
reagh, with whom he became very inti- 
mate. He had by now dropped his title 
of prince, but by the exercise of his old 
arts still retained his position in society. 
There were few functions of the congress 
in which he did not take a prominent 
share. But he was coldly received, ex- 
cept at the English embassy, and the 
Prince de Ligne, when introducing him to 
Madame de Stiael, slyly whispered: “Je 
vous présente un homme qui n’est pas 
présentable.” George Aide returned to 
England after the congress and married 
an heiress, Miss Collier. After his mar- 
riage he went to Paris, where he was shot 
in a duel, caused solely by his own rude- 
ness, by a M. de Bombelles. 

It would be impossible within the limits 
of a single short essay to recount even the 
names of all the striking characters whom 
Vienna gathered within its walls during 
the winter of 1814. It remains to saya 
few words about the political work of the 
congress. To one fresh from the heroism 
and bloodshed of Leipzig, the transition 
to the tinsel glories of Vienna is like the 
farce succeeding the tragedy. ‘ Never,” 
says Lagarde, “had such important and 
complicated interests been discussed 
amidst so much gaiety and dissipation.” 
The universal frivolity penetrated to the 
political deliberations of the congress. 
Called on to settle the affairs of Europe 
after a period of unprecedented upheaval, 
the assembled statesmen knew of no 
modes of action save intrigue and chican- 
ery, of no political idea save the equilib- 
rium of dynastic interests. As time passed 
on, and the diplomatic wrangle grew worse 
and worse, people began to wonder for 
what purpose the congress had met at all. 


All the base passions [wrote Stein to his 
wife] seem to be unchained to destroy our 
hopes and throw us back into new complica- 
tions. . . . It is now the time of littlenesses 
and mediocrities ; they all turn up again, and 
ete their old place, and those men who 
— ed their all are forgotten and neg- 
ected. 


For this state of things no one was more 
responsible than Prince Metternich. That 
light-hearted genius had received the post 
of Austrian states-chancellor (prime min- 
ister) in 1810, Possessed of a graceful 





figure, a winning address, and a pair of 
fascinating blue eyes, Metternich was in 
his youth the very model of a gay Lotha- 
rio. He laid the foundation of his great- 
ness by a marriage with the unlovely 
daughter of the all-powerful Kaunitz, in 
1795. At Dresden, whither he was sent 
as Austrian envoy in 1801, he surpassed 
all his competitors in gallantry. As Aus- 
trian ambassador at Paris in 1806 he won 
the heart of Caroline Murat. At a time 
when politics and society were synony- 
mous, the recommendations of his fair 
admirers greatly contributed to his ad- 
vancement. But he also possessed an 
acuteness, vivacity, and perseverance 
which, in the actual dearth of all first-class 
statesmen, amply justified his appoint- 
ment to the highest post in the Austrian 
Empire. Metternich always held that in 
public affairs the only thing to be dreaded 
was failure. He disliked men of solid at- 
tainments. Zeal, patriotism, public spirit, 
were to him things to be sedulously 
avoided, save as means to an end. Met- 
ternich did not possess the constructive 
talents of Kaunitz. He had no sympathy 
with the generous ideals of Count Philip 
Stadion. But he was never capable of the 
colossal cynicism of his successor, Prince 
Felix Schwartzenburg ; and in the attain- 
ment of a definite purpose by purely 
diplomatic methods he has never been 
surpassed. Metternich never had any 
real antipathy to France, with which he 
wished Austria to be allied, as a counter- 
poise to Russia. He therefore strongly 
supported the marriage of Napoleon with 
Marie Louise. His policy after the de- 
feat of Napoleon in Russia, in its superb 
selfishness, its indifference to all side 
issues, and its masterly use of Napoleon’s 
own errors, is a triumph of diplomatic 
genius. Now that the war was over, Met- 
ternich’s position was assured. To his 
subtle mind the confusion of the congress 
was a matter of congratulation. Delight- 
ing in mystification and finesse, he loved 
to steer his way through its shoals and 
eddies, and found in the universal jealousy 
and distrust a fit field for the exercise of 
his skill. 

From an artistic point of view it is to 
be regretted that the political exigencies 
of the congress placed Talleyrand on his 
side. A passage at arms between these 
two great adversaries would have been of 
surpassing interest. In spite of his long 
service under the empire, Talleyrand’s 
offers had been readily accepted by Louis 
XVIII. There was something unearthly 
in the ex-bishop’s glassy stare and sardonic 
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humor. “Talleyrand will never die,” 
Pozzo di Borgo used to say, ‘‘ parcegue le 
diable en a peur.” Good Miss Berry drew 
her virtuous skirts close together when 
she met him. 


Talleyrand! Could you see him! [she 
writes in her diary]. Such a mass of moral 
and physical corruption as he appears in my 
eyes, inspires me with sentiments so far from 


those with which I look up to great minds | 


and great exertions, that I should be very 
sorry to be obliged to express what I feel 
about him. 


The allied powers had hoped to com- 
pletely exclude France from the most 
important deliberations. But Talleyrand 
soon forced them to acknowledge her as 
anequal, The course of events increased 
his influence. The king of Saxony, in 
return for his alliance with Napoleon, had 
in 1807 received the Polish provinces of 
Prussia under the designation of the 
grand-duchy of Warsaw. In 1809 he had 
received a further accession of territory at 
the cost of Austrian Galicia. It was now 
proposed by Russia and Prussia that he 
should be punished by being deprived of 
his dominions ; Saxony going to Prussia, 
the grand-duchy of Warsaw to the czar. 
This scheme was resolutely opposed by 
Metternich, who gained the support of 
the English ministers. Talleyrand was 


delighted at the discord in the allied camp. 
He secretly inflamed the growing animos- 
ity which would naturally result in making 


France the arbiter of Europe. When the 
division was complete, he threw in his lot 
with Austria and England. But he did 
more than offer them material aid; he 
gave thema war-cry. Stein had passion- 
ately demanded the confiscation of Sax- 
ony as aretribution for her king’s gross 
treason to the German nation. Talleyrand 
now declared that the French Revolution 
had inaugurated a struggle between legiti- 
macy and Jacobinism. The defeat of the 
Revolution in the person of Napoleon 
implied the triumph of legitimacy. To 
rob a lawful king of his dominions, there- 
fore, would be a fatal return to revolution- 
ary principles, It is characteristic of the 
congress that Talleyrand’s theory was 
only applied to cases where his special 
interests were concerned. The unhappy 
heir of Gustavus IV. vainly demanded his 
help towards restoring him to the throne 
of Sweden. But Bernadotte’s treachery 
towards Napoleon had been of too great 
service to the Bourbons to be overlooked ; 
and the lucky French marshal was left in 
undisturbed enjoyment of his thirty pieces 
of silver, 
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The interest of the Congress soon be- 
gan to centre round the question of Sax- 
ony. Long and furious were the confer- 
ences between Metternich and the czar. 
Alexander, impatient of opposition, told 
everybody that the Austrian minister was 
a miserable red-tapeist. He sneered at 
him in public, and exclaimed quite loud 
one day, in his hearing, “I despise a man 
who does not wear a uniform!” The En- 
glish and Austrian governments, with the 
assistance of Talleyrand, drew up a se- 
cret treaty, by which they bound them- 
selves to go to war against Russia and 
Prussia, unless the two latter abated their 
demands. The treaty was sent to Paris 
tor the French king’s consideration. Sud- 
denly, in March, 1815, Napoleon returned 
to France. Louis XVIII. had to post off 
to Belgium in such desperate hurry that 
he left the treaty behind him at the Tui- 
leries. Napoleon, hoping to still further 
increase the dissension among the allies, 
gave it to the Russian envoy in Paris, who 
forwarded it to Vienna. Great was the 
astonishment of Alexander when he dis- 
covered that the hospitable Francis had 
for the past few weeks been making care- 
ful preparations for war against him. He 
immediately sent for Metternich, and con- 
fronted him with his handiwork. The 
versatile states-chancellor, for once in his 
life, was dumfoundered. But it would 
have been madness to quarrel when Na- 
poleon was about to burst into Belgium at 
the head of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men. Alexander threw the treaty 
into the fire, promised never to refer to 
the subject again, and extended his hand 
to the exposed plotter in an affecting but 
hypocritical reconciliation. Itis, however, 
almost certain that the return of Napoleon 
only prevented the congress ending in a 
general Eurcpean war. The diplomatists 
were now compelled to conclude their 
differences. In June, 1815, Napoleon was 
finally crushed at Waterloo. In Septem- 
ber the Holy Alliance was formed between 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia. The last 
touches were given to the new map of 
Europe, and the golden age, as Alexander 
fondly deemed it, at last began. 

Of the settlement made by the Congress 
of Vienna not a vestige remains. From 
the cataclysm of the last twenty-five years 
the sovereigns and statesmen who met 
together in the winter of 1814 had learnt 
nothing. The apostles of reaction, their 
object, so far as any object shines through 
the gloom of mutual distrust, was to re- 
store the old state of things, and establish 
guarantees for its continuance. The 
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revolutionary epoch had seen the birth of 
two great ideals, liberty and nationality. 
A system which affected to ignore them 
both contained within itself the seeds of 
its own ruin. GERALD MORIARTY. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
SOME PAGAN EPITAPHS. 


In the reading-room of the British 
Museum, on the lower shelves of Press 
No. 2608, there stand some very big books. 
They are great folios, heavy and ponder- 
ous, hard to lift and awkward to handle. 
They are collections of Greek and Latin 
inscriptions. There are the five volumes 
of Boeckh. There is the colossal “ Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum” of the Berlin 
Academy, which already numbers eigh- 
teen volumes. There are the contribu- 
tions of our own countrymen, which are 
only just commencing. The contents of 
these big books have been gathered from 
all parts of the ancient world. Genera- 
tions of scholars have contributed the re- 
sults of their copying or ingenious guess- 
ing, and the work is still going on. By 
and by everything will be taken down, 
every letter that survives in bronze or 
marble will be gathered into these folios. 
Meantime a great deal has been done, and 
these ponderous tomes stand there in 
Press No. 2608 as a happy hunting-ground 
for the antiquarian, the philologist, and the 
historian. 

But it is not with any very erudite in- 
tentions that I have been disturbing the 
repose of these heavy folios. The object 
of this paper is not to unsettle orthography 
or to reconstruct history. I have been 
looking only at the epitaphs, and the few 
I have selected and copied into my note- 
book are of purely general interest, and 
may have some attraction for readers who 
don’t care about the internal economy of 
Athens or the administration of the Ro- 
man provinces. I cannot say that I have 
found many of much literary merit, though 
I have looked at a great number of in- 
scriptions. But age lends some interest 
even to the most commonplace things, 
and these epitaphs have the dignity of 
many centuries to recommend them. 

Perhaps the first impression one gets in 
looking over these pagan inscriptions is, 
that the ancient stone-cutters and epitaph- 
makers were very much like their modern 
successors. Like them they had their 
favorite epitaphs which they repeated over 
and over again. They had their stock 
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phrases, their set forms. They had a 
fondness for verse and an inability to 
write verses that would scan. They 
made pretty much the same kinds of mis- 
takes as amuse us when we look over the 
old tombstones in country churchyards ; 
bad metre, bad grammar, bad spelling are 
extremely frequent. 

We know, for example, that the Romans 
were rather uncertain in the use of the 
aspirate, and we get a curious illustration 
of this when on one tombstone we find 
ossa (bones) spelt with an initial 2. 

An Athenian gentleman shows a con- 
fused syntax in the following example : — 


Here Hippocrates hides in the earth his dear 
kind nurse, and now longs for thee. 


Again, there is very much resemblance 
in the ruthless way in which an epitaph 
(generally in verse) is adapted to suit a 
different set of circumstances, Every one 
knows the doggerel rhyme which is so 
very frequent on rustic tombstones, — 


Here lies my precious (John) bereft of life; 
He was the best of husbands to a wife. 


This is sometimes used with a woman’s 
name in the first line, while the second, 
regardless of rhyme, is altered to, — 


She was the best of wives to a husband. 


Now in the Vatican galleries there is a 
vase which presents the exact counterpart 
of this. There are inscribed on it some 
couplets of elegiac verse. These are very 
bad verses, and a little examination shows 
that their mistakes arose from the en- 
graver having altered the masculine end- 
ings into feminine in order to make the 
inscription appropriate for the lady whose 
ashes the urn was destined to contain. 
He made these alterations and left the 
verse to shift for itself, but curiously 
enough in one place, when a change could 
have been made without violation of me- 
tre, he has left the masculine of his original 
copy. 

Tein, the common sertiment on the 
tombs of children is the prayer that the 
earth may not press heavily upon them. 
“Lie lightly on the young” is a very 
usual phrase, and I have noticed one case 
where this with a grotesque inappropriate- 
ness is altered to: “ Lie lightly on the 
middle-aged.” 

One prominent feature in these general 
inscriptions is the request that nothing 
may be done to dishonor the tomb. Greek 
and Roman alike paid the greatest respect 
to the remains of the departed, and were 
very anxious that nothing should disturb 
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the ashes or the bones of the dead, or 
violate the sanctity of the sepuichre. 
Everybody will recall the lines on Shake- 
speare’s tomb at Stratford-on-Avon, but 
for downright intensity of anathema the 
following would be hard to match in mod- 
ern times :— 

I give to the Gods below, this tomb to keep, 
to Pluto, and to Demeter, and Persephone, 
and the Erinnyes, and all the Gods below. 
If any one shall disfigure this sepulchre or 
shall open it, or move anything from it, to 
him let there be no earth to waik, no sea to 
sail, but may he be rooted out with all his 
race. May he feel all diseases, shuddering 
and fever, and madness, and whatsoever ills 
exist for beasts or men, may these light on 
him who dares move aught from this tomb. 


This is from a tomb at Athens erected 
by a sorrowing wife to her husband, “ most 
sweet,” but similar expressions are very 
common. Sometimes in addition bless- 
ings are invoked on the man who leaves 
the tomb undisturbed, or who will make 
libations to the dead. Sometimes we 
meet the request that flowers may be 
thrown upon the tomb. 

In some cases the sanctity of the tomb 
is defended, not by supernatural terrors, 
but by the prosaic statement of the fine to 
which the offending person made himself 
liable. Sometimes the particular form of 
desecration which was most to be feared 
was mentioned with a simple directness 
which one may admire but dare not imi- 
tate. 

It often happened that a man erected a 
tomb in his own lifetime. In the case of 
the larger mausoleums the inscriptions 
generally stated for whom the erection 
was intended — so and so — “for himself 
and his descendants.” Freedmen were 
often to be buried with their patrons. On 
one tomb at Rome we read that Marcus 
Aemilius erected it “for his brother, his 
wife, himself, his freedmen and freed- 
women and their descendants, with the 
exception of Hermes, whom for his bad 
conduct I forbid to have any approach, 
access, or entrance to this monument.” 

The specification of such exception was 
not infrequent, and the triplication of terms 
was the correct legal phraseology. We 
may quote here from the famous will of 
Dasumus. The testator specified that 
only three freedmen, whom he names, 
were to be buried in his mausoleum, and 
then continues : — 


I wish all whom I, before this will or by 
this will, have manumitted to have access, 
approach, and entrance to the mausoleum, 
except you, Hymnus, who, although you ac- 
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knowledge that I have done a very great deal 

for you, yet have shown yourself so ungrateful 

that, on account of what I have endured from 

= or feared from you, I think you ought to 
e kept away even from my tomb. 


Poor Hymnus! did he feel his exclusion 
very much, I wonder? Eighteen centuries 
have passed since then, and the reader 
may be a little curious about his misdeeds. 
One can hardly read many of these epi- 
taphs without seeing that the ancients 
were less conventional than we are. One 
sees at least that they were outspoken in 
the expression of their feelings. Grief 
and vanity alike find a franker and more 
unrestrained utterance on these tombs 
than is usual in our Christian churchyards. 
Occasionally there was some very plain 
speaking about the deceased. Of one 
man we read that he was poor because he 
was too fond of good living : — 

“Tf he had known how to use modera- 
tion he would have been rich.” This epi- 
taph concludes with a very feeble attempt 
at praise — the deceased was like Socrates 
in one thing, viz., that he knew well enough 
that he knew nothing. 

But this candor on the part of the sur- 
vivors was not common; as a rule, the 
epitaphs commemorate the virtues of 
model husbands, good wives, and dutiful 
children. 

The praise of personal beauty holds a 
prominent place in many of these inscrip- 
tions. Over one Roman tomb the passers- 
by are asked to contribute the tribute of 
their sighs and tears: “for Beauty’s pat- 
tern perished when my Lyda died.” And, 
among the Elgin marbles of the British 
Museum, there is a remarkable epitaph 
which an Athenian husband, Ermeros by 
name, put up to Tryphera, “his dear 
wedded wife,” who died at the age of 
twenty-five. Mention is made of her 
golden hair, her fair eyelids, her bright 
eyes, her sweet voice, her rosy lips, her 
ivory teeth, and then we are told that 
“she had all kind of excellence in her 
lovely form.” 

This may not seem to us to be in very 
good taste, and poor Ermeros’s verses do 
not flow very smoothly, but we may hope 
he was sincere. Did he marry again, I 
wonder? Did he ever find again a lady 
with the bright eyes, and the golden hair, 
and all the rest of it? And, if so, did 
this second lady read the epitaph and 
point out the mistakes of metre, and try 
to make poor Ermeros ashamed of it? 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
epitaphs of this tender kind is one to a 
girl called Myia. Itis so simple and di- 
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rect and frank, that it might have been 
written by Catullus. I must not attempt 
to transiate more than a few lines :— 


The deep tomb holds you now uncon- 
scious. You can’t get angry now and leap 
upon me, and show your white teeth in sweetly 
playful bites. 


So the inscription ends, and one feels 
that though Myia was not what she ought 
to have been, though she had never worn 
the yellow bridal veil, yet there was one 
man who really loved her and was sin- 
cerely sorry when she died. 

There is another interesting epitaph on 
a girl who, like Myia, had died young. 
She is represented as lamenting her hard 
lot. 

“ O pleasant light of day!” she begins, 
“O pleasant joy of living!” 

She tells that she had been a slave, and, 
with a not unpleasing play on words, she 
begs for blessings on the mistress who set 
her free and gave her a place in the family 
vault. 

Then she continues, “And you, O 
youth, whom the Phrygian land brought 
forth —lament me not. Your kindnesses 


were pleasant to me while I lived, and now 
are pleasant to my ashes.” 

These pagan mourners did not feel it 
necessary always to pretend to be resigned 


to the stroke of fate. We find on some 
tombs the utterance of the most poignant 
and unrestrained grief. 

“When the grave engulphed you,” says 
one, “ most unhappy father,” “ it took away 
my sole delight and cut the prop of my 
weak old age — so desolate and lonely [z2., 
without any relations] do I live, that if the 
Manes had not forbidden I would have 
buried myself alive with you.” 

Sometimes the bitter sense of injustice 
intensifies the grief of the poor mourner. 

One “ most unhappy mother,” commem- 
orates the sad fact that in the space of 
four years she had lost three children, and 
then continues: ‘Forever and ever I 
am accursed with the Gods above and the 
Gods below.” 

The following is from a slab of marble 
found at Athens : — 


If there ever was a thoroughly good woman 
I am she — both in reference to righteousness 
and in all other ways. But being such I got 
no just return, neither from those from whom 
I expected it nor from Providence. Unhap- 
pily, I lie apart from my mother and father, 
I say nothing about what gratitude they showed 
me. Not they but my sons provided for me. 


The high praise which this unfortunate 
lady is represented as claiming for herself 
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leads us to hope that the epitaph was not 
her own composition, but the work of her 
sorrowing friends, perhaps of those sons 
“ who had provided for her.” 

Again, where an Athenian youth assures 
the reader of his epitaph that he was a 
sculptor not inferior to Praxiteles, we may 
wonder whether that was the young gentle- 
man’s estimate of himself or the partial 
judgment of his fond friends. 

A singer records that he “ was clever at 
all things, far the best of the Muses, most 
musical bird of all the Greeks.” 

But this was probably the sentiment of 
his wife, for the epitaph goes on to say 
that she had had a splendid tomb put up 
to his memory in another place. 

Still, it seems not to have been unusual 
for a man to compose his own epitaph. In 
some cases it is distinctly stated that this 
was done. Thus, the gentleman of Car- 
thage, Vitalis by name, informs the public 
that he had his tomb made while he was 
alive, and that he used, as he went by, to 
read the verses he had inscribed on it. 
He says that every man of sense should 
follow his example. But this individual 
has very little to say for himself. He 
went over the whole province partly at the 
public expense. He hunted hares and 
afterwards foxes. Then he took to drink- 
ing, as he knew he wouldn’t live long. 
One is sorry to think that Vitalis should 
have been anxious to hand down sucha 
pitiful record; and then his grammar is 
bad and his spelling is bad, and there is a 
feeble attempt at something like a pun. 

Still worse in grammar and spelling is 
the epitaph of Praecilius, a banker at 
Cirta. He, too, informs us that this in- 
scription was got ready in his own life- 
time, and there isaremarkable mixture of 
self-satisfaction and something like grati- 
tude in what he says of himself : — 

“T was always wonderfully trustworthy 
and entirely truthful,” he remarks, “I 
was sympathetic to everybody ; whom have 
I not pitied anywhere?” 

Then he states that he had a merry life, 
and a long one: “I celebrated a hun- 
dred happy birthdays ; good fortune never 
failed me.” 

Some curious and interesting facts about 
the deceased are occasionally recorded in 
theirepitaphs. Thus an inscription tells us 
of a couple who died at the age of twenty- 
three at the same time from eating mush- 
rooms. The husband, who was just two 
months older than the wife, earned his 
living by his needle; the wife was a weaver 
of wool, They were so poor that all 
their possessions only just sufficed to pay 
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the expenses of the funeral pile. Their 
friends, who seem to have been poor too, 
made a collection amongst themselves 
and bought an urn, and hired a profes- 
sional mourner, ahd the pontifex was good 
enough to give them a place for it free of 
charge. 

Among the curiosities we may put the 
epitaphs on a tutor, who, with the two 
children he had in charge, perished in an 
earthquake, and on a little girl whom 
the “hand of magic” -—saga manus — 
“snatched away” in some mysterious 
manner at the age of four. 

“Parents, guard your children well,” is 
the advice given. 

On some tombs we find it inscribed that 
the occupant was murdered by robbers. 
In one of these instances it was a lady 
who had met this cruel fate, and her sor- 
rowing husband attributes it to her too 
profuse display of jewellery. 

If you love your wife [he says in her epi- 
taph] don’t give her too many bracelets. 
When she throws her arms round your neck 
and tells you that she deserves some return 
for ker goodness, give in a little to her in the 
way of dress, but refuse any glittering adorn- 
ments. That’s the way to keep off the rob- 
ber and the gallant. 


Again we have a little girl who dies at 
the age of five years seven months twenty- 
two days. 

“While I lived I had plenty of fun,” 
she says, “and everybody was fond of 
me.” Then she goes on to make a curi- 
ous revelation. All through her life she 
had passed herself off asaboy. Her hair, 
which was red, had been cut short, and no 
one knew the secret of her sex except her 
mother and step-father. 

A little boy who lived and died at 
Smyrna gives in halting verses a dreary 
catalogue of his complaints. ‘“ Physicians 
were in vain,” and it is not easy to see 
what really ailed the little fellow. 


Then another very bad complaint got hold 
of me — much worse than the first complaint. 
For the sole of my foot had a dreadful wasting 
in the bones. Then my father’s friends cut 
me open and took out the bones; 


and so it goes on in a very bald, disjointed 


sortof way. The poor boy recovered from 
that complaint; but another ensued, and 
he died when a little more than four years 
old. 

In this example, as in the last, the 
months and days were given, and this ex- 
actitude is quite usual. But we may class 
among the curiosities of the subject a cer- 
tain epitaph of a Roman husband on his 
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departed wife. He mentions the years, 
months, days, and even the hours that 
they had lived together, and then con- 
cludes: “On the day of her death I gave 
the greatest thanks before Gods and 
men.” 

I have not come upon any inscription so 
heartlessly frank as this. But a good 
many husbands seem a little formal in the 
expression of their grief. The Latin epi- 
tapks especially tend rather to conven- 
tional phrases when the virtues of a wife 
are to be set forth; “ Incomparable” is a 
favorite epithet. “Of whom I make no 
complaint” strikes one as rather faint 
praise. “De Qua N. D. A. N. Mortis” 
(z.2., “ De qua nullum dolorem accepi nisi 
mortis”)—“‘who never grieved me ex- 
cept by her death ” —is several times met 
with. It is significant, too, that a wife is 
often praised as “a stayer at home,” or as 
having spun wool. 

One husband remarks that his wife was 
notgreedy. Another, “ She never scolded 
me.” ‘We never had a quarrel” is often 
found —let us hope with a fair approxi- 
mation to truth. 

But in many cases a more genuine grief 
appears. 

“You were a good wife,” one bereaved 
husband repeats more than once in a short 
inscription, as if he could find nothing else 
to say. 

Another Roman epitaph gives a more 
fanciful and poetic expression to a hus- 
band’s grief : — 

I shall see you in dreams. I shall always 
repeat your sweet name, Flavia Nicopolis, so 
that the Manes can hear it. I shall often shed 
tears over your tomb. Might I see fresh 
flowers growing there, the amaranth or the 
violet, so that the passers-by might see the 
flowers, read the inscription, and say — This 
flower is the body of Flavia Nicopolis. 


Again, at Cagliari in Sardinia, there is 
a sepulchre in honor of a wife’s devotion. 
She and her husband lived happily to- 
gether for forty-two years. She shared 
his “heavy misfortunes ” — z.¢., probabl 
his exile to Sardinia. There he was ill, 
and like to die, and she prayed that she 
might die instead of him. She does die, 
and her husband recovers, and commemo- 
rates her devotion by building a sepulchre 
which strangers may take for a temple, 
and by inscriptions on the sides of it in 
Latin and Greek. Inone of these he, too, 
begs that her bones may turn to flowers, 
and he goes on to give quite a long list 
of the kinds he wants to see. 

In another epitaph a Roman wife ex- 
presses her deep grief for her husband’s 
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loss. ‘We loved each other,” she says, 
“as boy and girl. O most holy Manes,” 
she goes on, “guard my dear husband 
well, be very kind to him, and let me 
see him in the hours of the night and 
then come swiftly and sweetly where he 
Se 99 

The wish to see the departed in dreams 
is very often found. “I should die could 
I not in fancy talk with you.” 

Reference should be made, in this con- 
nection, to the beautiful epitaph which was 
discovered at Rome in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It is perhaps the best known and 
most admired of all, and speaks of a 
woman “ whose parents called her Clau- 
dia. She loved her husband from her 
heart.” 

It would be hard to do justice to this 
beautiful epitaph in an English version. 
There is, in the second line, a quite un- 
translatable play on words — “ Sepul- 
chrum hau pulchrum pulchrae feminae.” 

Perhaps the most touching and pa- 
thetic of all epitaphs are on children. I 
give one of these in the exact form of the 
original : — 

D. M. 
TERENTIAE P. F. ASIATICAE. 

P. TERENTIVS QVIETVS ALVMN 
HIC JACET EXANIMVM 
DILECTAE CORPUS ALVMNAE 
QVAM PARCAE INSONTEM 
MERSERVNT FVNERE ACERBO 
NONDVM ETENIM VITAE DECIMVM 
COMPLEVERAT ANNVM 
ET MIHI CRVDELES TRISTEM 
FECERE SENECTAM 
NAMQVE EGO TE SEMPER 
MEA ALVMNA ASIATICA QVAERAM 
ADSIDVEQVE TVOS VOLTVS 
FINGAM MIHI MERENS 
ET SOLAMEN ERIT. QVOD TE 
IAM IAMQVE VIDEBO 
CVM VITA FVNCIVS 1VNGAR TIS VMBRA 
FIGVRIS. 

This epitaph may be paraphrased as fol- 
lows :— 

Here lies the lifeless body of my beloved 
foster-daughter, whom, innocent, the Fates 
overwhelmed with bitter death. For she had 
not yet completed the tenth year of her life. 
And to me the cruel Fates have made a sad 
old age. For, my dear child, I shall be 
always seeking for you. Continually shall I 
call up your face as I grieve, and it will be 
my consolation. Soon, soon shall I see you, 
when life is done, and I, as a shadow, shall 
again embrace thy form. 


Perhaps still more interesting is an 
epitaph on a little boy who died suddenly 
at the age of two. His grandparents seem 
to have felt his loss keenly. “He would 
so delight his grandfather,” we read, “ with 
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his little voice, that all the neighbors used 
to say, O dulce Titu/ In the space of 
two years he lived as if he had lived six- 
teen years, for he had such intelligence as 
if he was hurrying to the grave.” 

Then we have a little girl who died be- 
fore she was eight years old, just when 
“her wanton playfulness was beginning 
to contrive sweet freaks of mischief. Had 
you lived,” the inscription ends, ‘no girl 
in the world would have been more accom- 
plished than you.” 

Here I may mention the epitaph on a 
young actress who died at the age of four- 
teen, just after she had made a most suc- 
cessful début. She was “taught and 
trained almost by the hands of the Muses,” 
but she had to die, and her professional 
‘‘ zeal, her trouble, her love, her praise, her 
honors are hushed and silent in ashes and 
in death.” 

Very pathetic, too, is the simple expres- 
sion of grief which, in slightly varying 
forms, is found on several tombs. 

“ Well may’st thou rest, my son. Thy 
mother begs thee to take her to thee.” 

A great variety of moral sentiments is 
to be found among these epitaphs. A 
very large number are inspired by the 
thought of the vanity of life and the cer- 
tainty of death. Here are some speci- 
mens : — 


Weary traveller who pass me by, though 
you may walk about for a long time, yet you 
will have to come here. 

At your birth the Fates gave you this home. 

Our wishes deceive us, time cheats us, and 
death mocks our cares. Anxious life is noth- 
ing. 

Nothing we do is of use. Glory is vain. 

Live joyfully. However thou livest. life is 
a gift of little worth. 


This gloomy moralizing was generally 
coupled with the advice to enjoy life while 
it lasted, and to get as much pleasure as 


possible. “Eat and drink and amuse 
yourself,” appears on many a tomb as the 
sum and substance of what the dead man 
had to say. His whole system of philos- 
ophy was in those three words. The trite 
maxim “ Live for the day — live for the 
hour” is as frequent in these epitaphs as 
itis in the poems of Horace. The shal- 
low sophistry of this teaching is contra- 
dicted by one of the inscriptions I have 
noticed. ‘Don’t live,” this sensible indi- 
vidual says, “ as if you were immortal, nor 
yet as if you had such a very brief space, 
or you may have the unpleasantness of an 
impecunious old age.” 

Now and then the sentiment or the pre- 
cept is of a loftier strain: — 
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“The gifts of the wise Muses are 
best.” 

“ Live the rest of thy life nobly.” 

But these moralizings, or immoralizings, 
are not more diverse than the views about 
death and the future life which are ex- 
pressed or implied on these tombstones. 
Sometimes we find the flattest negation : 

“] was nothing. I am nothing.” 

The following reminds one of the epi- 
taphs which the late Professor Clifford 
composed for himself :— 

“T was not. I am not. I grieve not.” 

A Greek inscription found at Rome is 
still more outspoken in its denial of the 
current theological belief. 

“ Traveller,” it says, “don’t pass by this 
inscription, but stand, and hear, and learn 
something before you passon, There is 
no boat to Hades, no boatman Charon, no 
dog Cerberus, but all the dead are bones 
and dust and nothing else.” 

In direct opposition to these sceptical 
views stands one of the Latin epitaphs: — 

“ ]f you think there are no Manes, enter 
into some compact” (z.2., back up your 
opinion by a stake of some kind), “invoke 
them, and you will see.” 

On the other hand, many epitaphs ex- 
press the hope of some sort of reunion 
with the departed and the expectation of 
some reward for virtue :— 

This now is of 


“T lived honorably. 
service to my remains.” 

This sentiment is often repeated. 

«Special honors will be given you from 


Pluto and from Proserpine ” is the pious 
hope of an affectionate Athenian. 
Some epitaphs express a bolder faith : 


Thou art not dead, but gone to a better 
land; thou dwellest with full delight in the 
Isles of the Blest. There, in the Elysian 
plain, freed from all ills, thou rejoicest amid 
soft flowers. Cold hurts thee not, nor heat: 
disease does not molest thee, hunger nor thirst 
can trouble thee. 


This is from a Greek epitaph found at 
Rome. One dug up at Smyrna nearly two 
and a half centuries ago expresses a still 
more audacious confidence. 

“ The house of the blessed Gods holds 
me,” it says. “I dwell with the blest in 
the starry heavens, and sit on golden 
thrones,” and so on through sixteen hex- 
ameter verses. 

More of such citations might be given, 
and the inquiry naturally arises, what 
_— was the popular belief among the 

Greeks and Romans as to a future life? 
But this question cannot be even briefly | 
discussed at the end of a paper like this. 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE STRANGE INSTINCTS OF CATTLE. 

My purpose in this paper is to discuss 
a group of curious and useless emotional 
instincts of social animals, which have 
not yet been properly explained. Except- 
ing two of the number, placed first and 
last in the list, they are not related in their 
origin ; ; consequently they are here grouped 
together arbitrarily, only for the reason 
that we are very familiar with them on 
account of their survival in our domestic 
animals, and because they are, as I have 
said, useless ; also because they resemble 
each other, among the passions and ac- 
tions of the lower animals, in their effect 
on our minds. This is in all cases un- 
pleasant, and sometimes exceedingly pain- 
ful, as when species that rank next to 
ourselves in their developed intelligence 
and organized societies, such as elephants, 
monkeys, dogs, and cattle, are seen under 
the domination of impulses, in some cases 
resembling insanity, and in others simu- 
lating the darkest passions of man. 

These instincts are :— 

(1) The excitement caused by the smell 
of blood, noticeable in horses and cattle 
among our domestic animals, and varying 
greatly in degree, from an emotion so slight 
as to be scarcely perceptible to the greatest 
extremes of rage or terror. 

(2) The angry excitement roused in some 
animals when a scarlet or bright red cloth 
is shown tothem. So well known is this 
apparently insane instinct in our cattle 
that it has given rise to a proverb and 
metaphor familiar in a variety of forms to 
every one, 

(3) The persecution of a sick or weakly 
animal by its companions. 

(4) The sudden deadly fury that seizes 
on the herd or family at the sight of a 
companion in extreme distress. Herbiv- 
orous mammals at such times will trample 
and gore the distressed one to death. In 
the case of wolves, and other savage-tem- 
pered carnivorous species, the distressed 
fellow is frequently torn to pieces and de- 
voured on the spot. 

To take the first two together. When 
we consider that blood is red; that the 
smell of it is, or may be, or has been, as- 
sociated with that vivid hue in the animal’s 
mind; that blood, seen and smelt, is or 
has been associated with the sight of 
wounds and with cries of pain and rage 
or terror from the wounded or captive 
animal, there appears to be some reason 
for connecting these two instinctive pas- 
sions as having the same origin — namely, 
| terror and rage caused by the sight of a 
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member of the herd struck down and 
bleeding, or struggling for life in the grasp 
of anenemy. Ido not mean to say that 
such an image is actually present in the 
animal’s mind, but that the inherited or 
instinctive passion is one in kind and in 
its working with the passion of the animal 
when experience and reason was its guide. 

But the more I consider the point the 
more am I inclined to regard those two 
instincts as separate in their origin, al- 
though I retain the belief that cattle and 
horses and several wild animals are vio- 
lently excited by the smell of blood for 
the reason just given— namely, their in- 
herited memory associates the smell of 
blood with the presence among them of 
some powerful enemy that threatens their 
life. To this point I shall return when 
dealing with the last and most painful of 
the instincts I am considering. 

The following incident will show how 
violently this blood passion sometimes 
affects cattle, when they are permitted to 
exist in a half-wild condition, as on the 
Pampas. I was out with my gun one day, 
a few miles from home, when I came 
across a patch on the ground where the 
grass was pressed or trodden down and 
stained with blood. I concluded that 
some thievish gauchos had slaughtered a 
fat cow there on the previous night, and, 
to avoid detection, had somehow managed 
to carry the whole of it away on their 
horses. As I walked on, a herd of cattle, 
numbering about three hundred, appeared 
moving slowly on towards a small stream 
a mile away; they were travelling in a 
thin, long line, and would pass the blood- 
stained spot at a distance of seven to eight 
hundred yards, but the wind from it would 
blow across their track. When the tainted 
wind struck the leaders of the herd they 
instantly stood still, raising their heads, 
then broke out into loud, excited bellow- 
ings ; and finally turning they started off 
at a fast trot, following up the scent in a 
straight line, until they arrived at the 
place where one of their kind had met its 
death. The contagion spread, and before 
long all the cattle were congregated on 
the fatal spot, and began moving round in 
a dense mass, bellowing continually. 

It may be remarked here that the animal 
has a peculiar language on occasions like 
this: it emits a succession of short bel- 
lowing cries, like excited exclamations, 
followed by a very loud cry, alternately 
sinking into a hoarse murmur, and rising 
to a kind of scream that grates harshly on 
the sense. Of the ordinary “ cow-music ” 
Tam a great admirer, and take as much 





pleasure in it as in the cries and melody 
of birds and the sound of the wind in 
trees; but this performance of cattle ex- 
cited by the smell of blood is most dis- 
tressing to hear. 

The animals that had forced their way 
into the centre of the mass to the spot 
where the blood was, pawed the earth, and 
dug it up with their horns, and trampled 
each other down in their frantic excite- 
ment. It was terrible to see and hear 
them. The action of those on the border 
of the living mass in perpetually moving 
round in a circle with dolorous bellowings, 
was like that of the women in an Indian 
village when a warrior dies, and all night 
they shriek and howl with simulated grief, 
going round and round the dead man’s 
hut in an endless procession. 

The “bull and red rag” instinct, as it 
may be called, comes next in order. 

It is a familiar fact that brightness in 
itself powerfully attracts most if not all 
animals. The higher mammalians are 
affected in the same way as birds and in- 
sects, although not in the same degree. 
This fact partly explains the rage of the 
bull. A scarlet flag fluttering in the wind 
or lying on the grass attracts his attention 
powerfully, as it does that of other ani- 
mals ; but though curious about the nature 
of the bright object it does not anger him. 
His anger is excited —and this is the 
whole secret of the matter — when the 
color is flaunted by a man; when it forces 
him to fix his attention on a man, é.¢., an 
animal of another species that rules or 
drives him, and that he fears, but with 
only a slight fear, which may at any mo- 
ment be overcome by his naturally bold, 
aggressive disposition. Not only does 
the vivid color compel him to fix his atten- 
tion on the being that habitually interferes 
with his liberty, and is consequently re- 
garded with unfriendly eyes, but it also 
produces the illusion on his mind that the 
man is near him, that he is approaching 
him in an aggressive manner ; it is an in- 
sult, a challenge, which, being of so ex- 
plosive a temper, he is not slow to accept. 

On the Pampas I was once standin 
with some gauchos at the gate of a corra 
into which a herd of half-wild cattle had 
just been driven. One of the men, to 
show his agility, got off his horse and 
boldly placed himself in the centre of the 
open gate. His action attracted the atten- 
tion of one of the nearest cows, and lower- 
ing her horns she began watching him in 
a threatening manner. He then suddenly 
displayed the scarlet lining of his poncho, 
and instantly she charged him furiously ; 
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with a quick movement to one side he 
escaped her horns, and then, when we had 
driven her back, resumed his former posi- 
tion and challenged her again in the same 
way. The experiment was repeated not 
less than half-a-dozen times, and always 
with the same result. The cattle were all 
in a savage temper, and would have in- 
stantly charged him on his placing him- 
self before them on foot without the display 
of scarlet cloth, but their fear of the 
mounted men, standing with lassoes in 
their hand on either side of him, kept 
them in check. But whenever the atten- 
tion of any one individual among them 
was forcibly drawn to him by the display 
of vivid color, and fixed on him alone, the 
presence of the horsemen was forgotten 
and fear was swallowed by rage. 

It is a fact, I think, that most animals 
that exhibit angry excitement when a scar- 
let rag is flourished aggressively at them, 
are easily excited to anger at all times. 
Domestic geese and turkeys may be men- 
tioned among birds; they do not fly at a 
grown person, but they will often fly at 
a child that challenges them in this way ; 
and it is a fact that they do not at any 
time fear a child very much and will some- 
times attack one without being challenged. 
I think that the probability of the view I 
have taken is increased by another fact — 


namely, that the sudden display of scarlet 
color sometimes affects timid animals 
with an extreme fear, just as, on the other 
hand, it excites those that are bold and 


aggressive to anger. Domestic sheep, 
for instance, that vary greatly in disposi- 
tion in different races or breeds, and even 
in different individuals, may be affected 
in the two opposite ways, some exhibiting 
extreme terror and others only anger at a 
sudden display of scarlet color by the 
shepherd or herder. 

The persecution of a sick animal by its 
companions comes next under considera- 
tion. 

It will have been remarked, with sur- 
prise by some readers, no doubt, that I 
have set down as two different instincts 
this persecution of a sick or weakly in- 
dividual by its fellows, and the sudden 
deadly rage that sometimes impels the 
herd to turn upon and destroy a wounded 
or distressed companion. It is usual for 
writers on the instincts of animals to speak 
of them as one; and I presume that they 
regard this sudden deadly rage of several 
individuals against a companion as merely 
an extreme form of the common persecut- 
ing instinct or impulse. They are not 
really one, but are as distinct in origin 
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and character as it is possible for any two 
instincts to be. The violent and fatal im- 
pulse starts simultaneously into life and 
action, and is contagious, affecting all the 
members of the herd like a sudden mad- 
ness. The other is neither violent nor 
contagious; the persecution is intermit- 
tent; it is often confined to one or toa 
very few members of the herd, and seldom 
joined in by the chief member, the leader 
or head to whom all the others give way. 

Concerning this head of the herd, or 
flock, or pack, it is necessary to say some- 
thing more. Some gregarious animals, 
particularly birds, live together in the most 
perfect peace and amity; and here no 
leader is required, because in their long 
association together as a species in flocks 
they have attained to a oneness of mind, 
so to speak, which causes them to move 
or rest, and to act at all times harmoni- 
ously together, as if controlled and guided 
by an extraneous force. I may mention 
that the kindly instinct in animals, which 
is almost universal between male and fe- 
male in the vertebrates, is most apparent 
in these harmoniously acting birds. Thus, 
in La Plata, I have remarked, in more 
than one species, that a lame or sick indi- 
vidual, unable to keep pace with the flock 
and find its food, has not only been waited 
for, but in some cases some of the flock 
have constantly attended it, keeping close 
to it both when flying and on the ground ; 
and, I have no doubt, feeding it just as 
they would have fed their young. 

Naturally among such no one member 
is of more consideration than another. But 
among mammals such equality and har- 
mony is rare. The instinct of one and all 
is to lord it over the others, with the result 
that one more powerful or domineering 
gets the mastery, to keep it thereafter as 
long as he can. The lower animals are, 
in this respect, very much like us; and in 
all kinds that are at all fierce-tempered the 
mastery of one over all, and of a few 
under him over the others, is most salu- 
tary ; indeed, it is inconceivable that they 
should be able to exist together under any 
other system. 

On cattle-breeding establishments on 
the Pampas, where it is usual to keep a 
large number of fierce-tempered dogs, I 
have observed these animals a great deal, 
and presume that they are very much like 
feral dogs and wolves in their habits. 
Their quarrels are incessant; but when a 
fight begins the head of the pack as a rule 
rushes to the spot, whereupon the fighters 
separate and march off in different direc- 
tioms, or else cast themselves down and 
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deprecate their tyrant’s wrath with abject 
gestures and whines. If the combatants 
are both strong and have worked them- 
selves into a mad rage before their head 
puts in an appearance, it may go hard 
with him; they know him no longer, and 
all he can do is to join in the fray; then, 
if the fighters turn on him he may be so 
injured that his power is gone, and the 
next best dog in the pack takes his place. 
The hottest contests are always between 
dogs that are well matched; neither will 
give place to the other and so they fight 
it out; but from the foremost in strength 
and power down to the weakest there is a 
gradation of authority; each one knows 
ene how far he can go, which companion 
he can bully when he is in a bad temper 
or wishes to assert himself, and to which 
he must humbly yield inhisturn. In such 
a state the weakest one must always yield 
to all the others, and cast himself down, 
seeming to call himself a slave and wor. 
shipper of any other member of the pack 
that chooses to snarl at him, or command 
him to give up his bone with a good grace. 

This masterful or domineering temper, 
so common among social mammals, is the 
cause of the persecution of the sick and 
weakly, When an animal begins to ail he 
can no longer hold his own; he ceases to 
resent the occasional ill-natured attacks 


made on him; his non-combative condi- 
tion is quickly discovered, and he at once 
drops down toa place below the lowest; 
it is common knowledge in the herd that 
he may be buffeted with impunity by all, 
even by those that have hitherto suffered 


buffets but have given none. But judg- 
ing from my own observation, this perse- 
cution is not, as a rule, severe, and is sel- 
dom fatal. 

It is often the case that a sick or injured 
animal withdraws and hides himself from 
the herd; the instinct of the “stricken 
deer” this might be called. But I do not 
think that we need assume that the ailing 
individual goes away to escape the danger 
of being ill-used by his companions. He 
is sick and drooping and consequently un- 
fit to be with the healthy and vigorous ; that 
is the simplest and probably the true ex- 
planation of his action; although in some 
cases he might be driven from them by 
persistent rough usage. However peacea- 
bly gregarious mammals may live together, 
and however fond of each other’s com- 
pany they may be, they do not, asa rule, 
treat each other gently. Furthermore, their 
games are exceedingly rough, and require 
that they shall be in a vigorous state of 
health to escape injury. Horned animals 
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have no buttons to the sharp weapons they 
prod and strike each other with in a spor- 
tive spirit. I have often witnessed the 
games of wild and half-wild horses with 
astonishment ;:for it seemed that broken 
bones must result from the sounding 
kicks they freely bestowed on one another. 
This roughness itself would be a sufficient 
cause for the action of the individual, sick 
and out of tune and untouched by the glad 
contagion of the others, in escaping from 
them; and to leave them would be to its 
advantage (and to that of the race), since, 
if not fatally injured or sick unto death, its 
chances of recovery to perfect health 
would be thereby greatly increased. 

It remains now to speak of that seem- 
ingly most cruel of instincts which stands 
last on my list. It is very common among 
gregarious animals that are at all comba- 
tive in disposition, and still survives in 
our domestic cattle, although very rarely 
witnessed in England. My first experience 
of it was just before I had reached the age 
of five years. I was not at that early 
period trying to find out any of nature’s 
secrets, but the scene I witnessed printed 
itself very vividly on my mind, so that I 
can recall it as well as if my years had 
been five-and-twenty ; perhaps better. It 
was on a summer’s evening, and I was out 
by myself at some distance from the house, 
playing about the roots of some old trees ; 
on the other side of the trees the cattle, 
just returned from pasture, were gathered 
on the bare, level ground. Hearing a 
great commotion among them, I climbed 
on to one of the high, exposed roots, and, 
looking over, saw a cow on the ground, 
apparently unable to rise, moaning and 
bellowing in a distressed way, while a 
number of her companions were crowding 
round and goring her. I remember that 
I was very much frightened at what I saw, 
and then I ran home as fast as I could. 

What is the meaning of such an instinct ? 
Darwin has but few words on the subject. 
“Can we believe,” he says, in his post- 
humous “Essay on Instinct,” “when a 
wounded herbivorous animal returns to its 
own herd and is then attacked and gored, 
that this cruel and very common instinct 
is of any service to the species?” Atthe 
same time, he hints that such an instinct 
might in some circumstances be useful, 
and his hint has been developed into the 
current belief among naturalists on the 
subject. Here it is, in Dr. Romanes’s 
words: “ We may readily imagine that the 
instinct displayed by many herbivorous 
animals of goring sick and wounded com- 
panions, is really of use in countries where 
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the presence of weak members in a herd 
is a source of danger to the herd from the 
prevalence of wild beasts.” Here it is 
assumed that the sick are set upon and 
killed, but it is not a fact; sickness and 
decay from age or some other cause are 
slow things, and increase imperceptibly, 
so that the sight of a drooping member 
grows familiar to the herd, as does that 
of a member with some malformation, or 
unusual shade of color, or altogether white, 
as in the case of an albino. 

Sick and weak members, as we have 
seen, while subject to some ill-treatment 
from their companions (only because they 
can be ill-treated with impunity), do not 
rouse the herd to a deadly animosity ; the 
violent and fatal attack is often as not 
made on.a member in perfect health and 
vigor and unwounded, although, owing to 
some accident, in great distress, and per- 
haps danger, at the moment. 

The instinct is, then, not only useless 
but actually detrimental ; and, this being 
so, the action of the herd in destroying 
one of its members is not even to be re- 
garded as an instinct proper, but rather as 
an aberration of an instinct, a blunder, 
into which animals sometimes fall when 
excited to action in unusual circumstances. 

The first thing that strikes us is that in 
these wild, abnormal moments of social 


animals they are acting in violent contra- 
diction to the whole tenor of their lives; 
that in turning against a distressed fellow 
they oppose themselves to the law of their 
being, to the whole body of instincts, pri- 
mary and secondary, and habits which 
have made it possible for them to exist 


together in communities. It is, I think, 
by reflecting on the abnormal character 
of such an action that we are led to a true 
interpretation of this “dark saying of 
” 

ery one is familiar with Bacon’s fa- 
mous passage about the dog, and the 
noble courage which that animal puts on 
when “maintained by a man; who is to 
him in place of a God, or melior natura; 
which courage is manifestly such as that 
creature, without the confidence of a bet- 
ter nature than its Own, could never at- 
tain.” Not so. The dog is a social 
animal, and acts instinctively in concert 
with his fellows ; and the courage he mani- 
fests is of the family, not the individual. 
In the domestic state the man he is ac- 
customed to associate with and obey 
stands to him in the place of the controll- 
ing pack, and to his mind, which is canine 
and not human, zs the pack. A similar 
“noble courage,” greatly surpassing that 
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exhibited on all other occasions, is dis 
played by an infinite number of mammals 
and birds of gregarious habits, when re- 
pelling the attacks of some powerful and 
dangerous enemy, or when they rush to 
the rescue of one of their captive fellows. 
Concerning this rage and desperate cour- 
age of social animals in the face of an 
enemy, we see (1) that it is excited by the 
distressed cries, or by the sight of a mem- 
ber of the herd or family flying from or 
struggling in the clutches of an enemy ; (2) 
that it affects animals when a number of 
individuals are together, and is eminently 
contagious, like fear, that communicates 
itself, quick as lightning, from one to an- 
other until all are in a panic, and like the 
joyous emotion that impels the members 
of a herd or flock to rush simultaneously 
into play. 

Now, it is a pretty familiar fact that ani- 
mals acting instinctively, as well as men 
acting intelligently, have at times their 
delusions and their illusions, and see 
things falsely, and are moved to action by 
a false stimulus to their own disadvan- 
tage. When the individuals cf a herd or 
family are excited toa sudden deadly rage 
by the distressed cries of one of their fel- 
lows, or by the sight of its bleeding wounds 
and the smell of its blood, or when they 
see it frantically struggling on the ground, 
or in the cleft of a tree or rock, as if in 
the clutches of a powerful enemy, they do 
not turn on it to kill but to rescue it. 

In whatever way the rescuing instinct 
may have risen, whether simply through 
natural selection or, as is more probable, 
through an intelligent habit becoming fixed 
and hereditary, its effectiveness depends 
altogether on the emotion of overmaster- 
ing rage excited in the animal —rage 
against a tangible enemy, visible or invis- 
ible, and excited by the cries or struggles 
of a suffering companion; clearly, then, it 
could not provide against the occasional 
rare accidents that animals meet with, 
which causes them to act precisely in the 
way they do when seized or struck down 
byanenemy. An illusjon is the result of 
the emotion similar to the illusion pro- 
duced by vivid expectation in ourselves, 
which has caused many a man to see in a 
friend and companion the adversary he 
looked to see, and to slay him in his false- 
seeing anger. 

An illusion just as great, leading to ac- 
tion equally violent, but ludicrous rather 
than painful to witness, may be seen in 
dogs, when encouraged by a man to the 
attack, and made by his cries and gestures 
to expect that some animal they are ac- 
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customed to hunt is about to be unearthed 
or overtaken ; and if, when they are in this 
disposition, he cunningly exhibits and 
sets them on a dummy, made perhaps of 
old rags and leather and stuffed with 
straw, they will seize, worry, and tear it to 
pieces with the greatest fury, and without 
the faintest suspicion of its true char- 
acter, 

That wild elephants will attack a dis- 
tressed fellow seemed astonishing to Dar- 
win, when he remembered the case of an 
elephant after escaping from a pit helping 
its fellow to escape also. But it is pre- 
cisely the animals, high or low in the 
organic scale, that are social, and possess 
the instinct of helping each other, that 
will on occasions attack a fellow in misfor- 
tune —such an attack being no more than 
a blunder of the helping instinct. 

Felix de Azara records a rather cruel 
experiment on the temper of some tame 
rats confined ina cage. The person who 
kept them caught the tail of one of the 
animals and began sharply pinching it, 
keeping his hand concealed under the 
cage. Its cries of distress and strug- 
gles to free itself greatly excited the other 
rats, and, after rushing wildly round for 
some moments, they flew at their dis- 
tressed companion, and fixing their teeth 
in its throat quickly despatched it. In 
this case, if the hand that held the tail 
had been visible in the cage the bites 
would have been inflicted on it; but no 
enemy was visible, yet the fury and im- 
pulse to attack an enemy was present in 
the animals. In such circumstances the 
excitement must be discharged, the in- 
stinct obeyed, and in the absence of any 
other object of attack the illusion is 
produced, and it discharges itself on the 
struggling companion. It is sometimes 
seen in dogs, when three or four or five 
are near together, that if one suddenly 
utters a howl or cry of pain, when no man 
is near it and no cause apparent, the oth- 
ers run to it, and seeing nothing, turn 
round and attack each other. Here the 
exciting cause — the cry for help —is not 
strong enough to prcduce the illusion 
which is sometimes fatal to the suffering 
member ; but each dog mistakenly thinks 
that the others, or one of the others, in- 
flicted the injury, and his impulse is to 
take the part of his injured companion. 
If the cry for help —caused perhaps by a 
sudden cramp or the prick of a thorn — 
is not very sharp or intense, the other 
dogs will not attack, but merely look and 
growl at each other in a suspicious way. 

To go back to Azara’sanecdote. Why, 
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it may be asked —and the question has 
been put to me in conversation —if kill- 
ing a distressed companion is of no ad- 
vantage to the race, and if something must 
be attacked, why did not the rats in this 
case attack the cage they were shut in 
and bite at the wood-work and wires? Or 
in the case related some months ago in 
this magazine by Mr. Andrew Lang, in 
which the members of a herd of cattle 
in Scotland turned with sudden, amazing 
fury on one of the animals that had got 
wedged between two rocks and was strug- 
gling with distressed bellowings to free 
itself, why did they not attack the prison- 
ing rocks instead of goring their unfortu- 
nate comrade to death? For it is well 
known that animals will on occasions turn 
angrily upon and attack inanimate objects 
that cause them injury or hinder them in 
any way. And we know that this mythic 
faculty —the mind’s projection of itself 
into visible nature — survives in ourselves, 
that there are exceptional moments in our 
lives when it comes back tous. No one, 
for instance, would be astonished to hear 
that any man, even a philosopher, had an- 
grily kicked away or imprecated a stool or 
other inanimate object against which he 
had accidentally barked his shins. The 
answer is that there is no connection be- 
tween these two things—the universal 
mythic faculty of the mind, and that bold, 
violent instinct of social animals of rush- 
ing to the rescue of a stricken or dis- 
tressed companion, which has a definite, a 
narrow purpose — namely, to fall upon an 
enemy endowed not merely with the life 
and intelligence common to all things, in- 
cluding rocks, trees, and waters, but with 
animal form and motion. 

I had intended ir tunis place to give 
other instances, observed in several widely 
separated species, including monkeys ; but 
it is not necessary, as I consider that all 
the facts, however varied, are covered by 
the theory I have suggested. Even a fact 
like the one mentioned in this article of 
cattle madly digging up the ground on 
which the blood of one of their kind had 
been spilt; also sucha fact as that of wild 
cattle or other animals caught in a trap or 
enclosure turning upon and destroying 
each other in their frenzy; and the-fact 
that some fierce-tempered, carnivorous 
mammals will devour the companion they 
have killed. It is an instinct of animals 
like wolves and peccaries to devour an 
enemy that they have overcome and slain. 
Thus, when the jaguar captures a peccary 
out of a drove, and does not succeed in 
quickly escaping with his prize into a 
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tree, he is instantly attacked and slain, and ; 
then consumed, even to the skin and 
bones. This is the wolf’s and the pec- 
cary’s instinct ; and the devouring of one 
of their own companions is the inevitable 
result of the mistake made in the first 
place of attacking and killing it. In no 
other circumstances —- not even when 
starving — will they prey on their own 
species. 

If the explanation I have offered should 
seem a true or highly probable one, it will, 
I feel sure, prove acceptable to many lov- 
ers of animals, who, regarding this seem- 
ingly ruthless instinct, not as an aberration 
but as in some vague way advantageous 
to animals in their struggle for existence, 
are yet unable to think of it without pain 
and horror; indeed, I know those who re- 
fuse to think of it at all, who would gladly 
disbelieve it if they could. 

It should be a relief to them to be able 
to look on it no longer as something ugly 
and hateful, a blot on nature, but as an 
illusion, a mistake, an unconscious crime, 
so to speak, that has for its motive the 
noblest passion that animals know — that 
sublime courage and daring which they 
exhibit in defence of a distressed compan- 
ion. This fiery spirit in animals, which 
makes them forget their own safety, moves 
our hearts by its close resemblance to one 


of the most highly prized human virtues ; 
just as we are moved to intellectual admi- 
ration by the wonderful migratory instinct 
in birds that simulates some of the high- 
est achievements of the mind of man. And 
we know that this beautiful instinct is also 
liable to mistakes —that many travellers 


leave us annually never to return. Such 
a mistake was undoubtedly the cause of 
the late visitation of Pallas’ sand grouse; 
owing perhaps to some unusual atmo- 
spheric or dynamic condition, or to some 
change in the nervous system of the birds, 
they deviated widely from their usual 
route, to scatter in countless thousands 
over the whole of Europe and perish 
slowly in climates not suited to them; 
while others, overpassing the cold, strange 
continent, sped on over colder, stranger 
seas, to drop at last like aérolites, quench- 
ing their lives in the waves. 

Whether because it is true, as Professor 
Freeman and some others will have it, 
that humanity is a purely modern virtue; 
or because the doctrine of Darwin, by 
showing that we are related to other forms 
of life, that our best feelings have their 
roots low down in the temper and instincts 
of the social species, has brought us 





nearer in spirit to the inferior animals, it 
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is certain that our regard for them has 
grown, and is growing, and that new facts 
and fresh inferences that make us think 
more highly of them are increasingly wel- 
come. W. H. Hupson. 


From The National Review. 
THE PERSECUTED RUSSIAN JEWS. 


HE who would treat of Russian affairs 
finds a peculiar difficulty in his way. It 
appears to be part of the policy of the 
Russian government to prevent, by a rig- 
orous censorship of the press, their own 
subjects or any foreign inquirer from ob- 
taining knowledge of the truth. Even as 
at Rome in the old days of the temporal 
power of the popes, when the only in- 
formation to be obtained by Roman resi- 
dents came to them filtered through the 
columns of the ecclesiastical journals, so, 
in Russia, a cordon sanitaire is erected 
around the nation, as though knowledge 
were a plague, to be kept out at any cost. 
Whether this policy arises from a con- 
sciousness that Russian affairs will not 
bear complete investigation, or from the 
need to keep a vigilant eye on Nihilism, 
or from a feeling of dislike to Western 
interference, it is not easy to say. More- 
over, in discussing the treatment of the 
Russian Jews, such information as can be 
obtained is poisoned at its source. The 
apologists for Russia and the friends of 
the Jews both write with bias. Accord- 
ing to the Russian, the Jew is nothing less 
than a pest, a sort of mischievous death- 
bearing microbe, to be crushed out at any 
cost. Let the Jewish apologist appear, 
and the scene instantly changes. The Jew 
then becomes the useful citizen, perse- 
cuted, out of jealousy, for his very virtues. 
It is our duty to examine the evidence, 
such as it is, as judiciously as possible. 

There are three things to be carefully 
distinguished. There is what may be 
called the normal condition of the Jews; 
there is the abnormal condition; and the 
abnormal may be sub-divided into the two 
heads of persecution at the hands of the 
government, or legalized persecution, and 
persecution at the hands of the mob, or 
illegal persecution. 

First, then, we must consider the nor- 
mal condition of the Russian Jews. 
Whether this normal condition can be 
rightly called one of persecution is really 
a matter of opinion. Where any section 
of a population labor under disabilities 
peculiar to themselves, it is difficult to say 
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whether that section can be rightly called 
persecuted or not. The English Roman 
Catholics to-day labor under certain dis- 
abilities, which a short time ago Mr. 
Gladstone tried to remove; but it would 
be absurd to say that they are persecuted. 
So, too, at one time the Jews and the Non- 
conformists in England labored under dis- 
abilities, which were so serious and so 
rigorously enforced that it would not in- 
volve a serious straining of language to 
say that they were persecuted. Now, the 
normal condition of the Jews in Russia, the 
condition in which they lived long before 
western Europe began to be horrified with 
tales of Russian persecution, was one of 
the most stringent disabilities. Those 
disabilities are so extraordinary that most 
Europeans outside Russia would agree 
that they amounted to persecution. This, 
however, is a matter of opinion. The 
first great fact is that, with a few excep- 
tions to be hereafter noted, the Russian 
Jews are compelled to live within a certain 
district, which is called a “ Pale.” This 
Pale lies along the western and southwest- 
ern frontier of Russia, and consists of the 
provinces of Old Poland, Western Russia, 
Ukraine or Little Russia, and South Rus- 
sia. Within this comparatively small por- 
tion of the Russian Empire the unfortunate 
Jews are pent up from the time they first 
see the light till the day of their death. 
The number of Russian Jews may be put 
down at somewhere between four and five 
millions. With the exception of about 
seven hundred and fifty thousand privi- 
leged beings, the whole of this great peo- 
ple are pent up within the Pale. Theyare 
deemed too degraded a race to set foot 
within the precincts of Holy Russia. The 
late emperor Alexander the Second, it is 
true, did something to mitigate their con- 
dition, by decreeing that Jewish artisans 
should be allowed to settle outside the 
Pale, and by encouraging the education of 
Jewish youths, so that they might become 
university graduates and members of the 
learned professions, to whom also permis- 
sion to live outside the Pale is accorded. 
This good work has, as we shall see, been 
practically annulled. One other class has 
permission to live outside the Pale. This 
is the class of the merchants of the first 
guild, who have paid for five years within 
the Pale a subscription of one thousand 
roubles annually, and continue to pay it 
afterwards. Even they, however, are ham- 
pered with conditions, They cannot, for 
example, take all those dependent upon 
them with them; only their children under 
the age of twenty-one canbe taken. That 





is not all Great obstacles are placed in 
the way of the education of Jewish youths, 
Those who may attend the higher schools 
and the universities are restricted to ten 
per cent. of the students within the Pale, 
five per cent. of those outside of it, and 
three per cent. of those at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. The intention obviously is 
to prevent Jewish youths from obtaining 
the positions that bring with them the 
privilege of living outside the Pale. The 
restriction is particularly irksome in the 
towns, chiefly within the Pale, in which 
the number of Jews is very large. Itis 
put into force even in the case of schools 
founded by Jews with the special object 
of teaching their own youth. Then, even 
when a Jew has obtained a good educa- 
tion, he is debarred from many careers. 
He may not, for example, be an army doc- 
tor, or a veterinary surgeon, or an engi- 
neer, or a civil servant. He may not be 
an advocate without the special permit 
of the minister of justice, which is hardly 
ever given. The unlucky Jew is com- 
pelled to pay, besides the ordinary taxes, 
a special tax for the relief of the Jewish 
poor, in addition to the tax for the rest of 
the poor ; a special tax on Jewish purveyors 
of meat, from whom all Jews are com- 
pelled by their religion to buy their meat; 
a candle tax, on the lights used in Jewish 
houses on the Sabbath; a tax on the 
rents of houses, shops, and warehouses, 
used by Jews; a tax on the profits of 
many industrial enterprises carried on 
by Jews; a tax on capital money be- 
queathed by Jews; a tax on wearing ap- 
parel peculiar to Jews, and on skull-caps 
worn in the synagogues; and a tax on 
printing offices used by Jews. The rab- 
bis are prevented from obtaining proper 
educational advantages. Synagogues can- 
not be built in any street in which there is 
a Greek church. Towns with less than a 
certain number of Jews cannot have a 
synagogue atall. Then, any Jewin Rus- 
sia not born there is treated as an alien 
vagrant, and may be sent to prison. This 
law is most harshly applied. It not infre- 
quently happens that a Jew is treated as 
an alien vagrant simply because, whilst it 
is known to his neighbors that he has lived 
in the country all his life, he cannot prove 
the place of his birth. Even the decree 
of Alexander the Second allowing artisan 
Jews to settle outside the Pale is, as I have 
said, practically annulled, because many 
of the Jews who took advantage of the 
decree are now declared not to be artisans 
at all. What is an artisan seems to de- 
pend upon the good-will and pleasure of 
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the police agent. Finally, the Senate, the 
Supreme Court of Appeal, invariably con- 
strues the law in a sense adverse to the 
Jews. Thus, in addition to the statute 
law, there is a body of judge-made law 
which in the aggregate is exceedingly op- 
pressive. 

Such, in the main, is the normal legal 
condition of the Jews as stated by Jewish 
apologists. The Russians seem willing 
enough to admit the charges. Their chief 
complaint is that, owing to the laxity of 
the government and the corruption of 
poorly paid officials, the restrictions have 
been much too gently enforced. They 
deny that the Jew suffers any persecution 
in merely being compelled to obey the 
laws that have been passed to regulate his 
conduct as a Russian citizen. Whether 
the Jews do suffer persecution in being 
compelled to obey the laws which we have 
mentioned is a matter of opinion. Here, 
in England, it would undoubtedly be 
deemed persecution. ‘Toconfine the Jews 
to particular counties, to debar them from 
numerous professions, and to submit them 
to special taxation, would be an intolerable 
affront to our notions of humanity. 

We have now to consider the abnormal 
condition of Jewish life in Russia. In 
1881 certain riots, in which the Jews were 
attacked by the peasants, occurred. Pre- 
sumably in consequence, certain laws were 
put into force by Ignatieff, at that time 
minister of the interior. They are the 
notorious May laws of 1882. The follow- 
ing is their text: — 


(1.) As a temporary measure, and until a 
general revision has been made in a proper 
manner of the laws concerning the Jews, to 
forbid the Jews henceforth to settle outside 
the towns and townlets, the only exceptions 
admitted being in those Jewish colonies that 
have existed before, and whose inhabitants 
are agriculturists. 

(2.) To suspend temporarily the completion 
of instruments of purchase of real property 
and mortgages in the name of Jews; as also 
the registration of Jews as lessees of landed 
estates outside the precincts of towns and 
towniets, and also the issue of powers of attor- 
ney to enable Jews to manage and dispose of 
such property. 

(3-) To forbid Jews to carry on business on 
Sundays and on the principal Christian holi- 
days, and that the same laws in force about 
the closing on such days of places of business 
belonging to Christians shall, in the same way, 
apply to places of business owned by Jews. 

(4.) That the measures laid down in para- 
graphs I, 2, and 3 apply only to the Govern- 
ments within the Pale of Jewish Settlement. 


It is stated by Jewish apologists that 
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finding it impossible to obtain the consent 
of the Council of the empire presided over 
by the grand duke Michael, which is the 
regular legislative body, to the passing of 
the May laws, Ignatieff resorted to the 
expedient of having them passed on the 
plea of urgency, as resolutions of the 
committee of ministers. As they are calied 
temporary, this is probably true, A tem- 
porary law in Russia may apparently re- 
main in force to the end of time. There 
might possibly have been room for doubt 
as to whether the Jews were persecuted 
before the May laws; but that they are 
persecuted now there can be no doubt 
whatever. It was bad enough for the 
Jews to be kept within the Pale. Now 
there is formed a Pale withina Pale. De- 
barred from residence in the country, the 
Jews are crowded into the towns, where 
there were already far too many of them to 
make honest livings. This new enact- 
ment spells misery, starvation, death, and 
moral disintegration. Then, again, the 
provision compelling the Jew to work on 
his Sabbath, and to keep holiday on Chris- 
tian Sundays and festivals, is more than 
an affront to the religious feelings of the 
Jews ; it seems to have been inflicted out 
of sheer hatred, because it is difficult to 
see what good is to be obtained by it. Be- 
sides the legalized persecution, there is 
an illegal persecution — that is to say, per- 
secution which is inflicted in defiance of 
the law. This is the pillaging and outrag- 
ing of the Jews by the peasantry. Every 
now and then western Europe is horrified 
by hearing of some organized attack by 
the peasants upon the Jews. The cause 
appears to be that the peasants, a grossly 
ignorant population, seeing that the Jews 
are treated as an inferior race by the gov- 
ernment, look upon them as fair game for 
robbery, and imagine that the government 
will not display any great activity in the 
interests of law and order. The Jews are 
in many cases creditors of the peasants, 
and therefore unpopular. Lastly, it is 
said that the Russian government have 
decreed the wholesale expulsion of the 
Jewish population. This, of course, would 
amount to a very gross form of legalized 
persecution. If the expulsion is carried 
out completely, it will be one of the great- 
est outrages committed by a State since 
the time when the Jews were expelled 
from Spain, and were sent in shiploads 
about the Mediterranean coasts, to seek 
new homes, which were constantly refused 
them, till they died in their ships, rotting 
and spreading pestilence in Italian ports. 
It seems probable, however, that the Rus- 
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sian government meant the deportment 
to be carried on by instalments over a 
series of years. This in itself will be suffi- 
ciently cruel. 

Now we come to the causes of this 
treatment of the Russian Jews. It is 
difficult to arrive at the truth on this 
point, because what is alleged by one side 
is as constantly and as strenuously denied 
on the other. Yet there must be some 
reason for the persecution. Otherwise we 
should have to attribute to the czar and 
his advisers a fiendish hatred or a capri- 
cious insanity. It may be taken as quite 
certain that the Russian government be- 
lieve themselves to be justified by the 
facts of the case, with which they must 
necessarily be well acquainted. Any 
other supposition would be unfair to Rus- 
sia. Let us, therefore, examine categor- 
ically the offences of which the Jews are 
said to be guilty. 

First, however, it must be noted that the 
Russians appear to have no special dislike 
to the Jewish religion, The Russians are 
tolerant in matters of religion. If the 
Jews do suffer in any degree on account 
of their religion they do so in common 
with Roman Catholics, Lutherans, and 
others. It is said, however, that since the 
accession in 1880 of M. Pobiedonostzeff 
to the office of procurator to the Holy 
Synod there has been less tolerance to- 
wards non-orthodox Russians than for- 
merly. Again, the Russians do not appear 
to hate the Jews as arace. They gladly 
welcome a convert from Judaism. In- 
deed, they offer inducements to conver- 
sion —inducements which do them little 
credit. They have provided that a Jew- 
ish child on reaching the age of fourteen 
may embrace Christianity without the per- 
mission of his parents; that a convert is 
freed from taxes for three years; that a 
convert shall receive a small sum of money 
down ; that a husband ora wife who is con- 
verted may, if he or she wishes, annul the 
marriage, and that in case of the husband 
he is not to be obliged to keep his late 
wife; that the wife so deserted cannot 
marry again; and that the male children 
may be given up to the converted husband 
for baptism. These are some of the bribes 
offered by the Russian government. It is 
wonderful that so few Jews are moved by 
them. They certainly lead to*cruel and 
immoral results. Clearly, then, the origin 
of the Russian animus against the Jews 
does not lie in religion or in race. The 
cause must lie somewhere in the Jews’ 
economic or social relations to the rest of 
the population. We must, therefore, ex- 





amine the allegations made against them 
in respect of their economic and social 
conditions. 

1. It is alleged that they refuse to work 
with their hands — that is to say, in the 
language of economists, that they are not 
producers of wealth. This is denied by 
the Jewish apologists ; but it is probably 
true tosome extent. The very fact of the 
Jewish Sabbath falling on a different. day 
from the Christian Sabbath precludes the 
Jews from being employed in factories. 
This is presumably the cause of the en- 
actment in the May laws referring to the 
Sabbath. Besides, it is notorious that the 
Jews have always had a peculiar genius 
for trading. Always and everywhere they 
have been famous as traders, and it would 
be strange if the Russian Jews were an 
exception to the rule. The charge, if 
true, forms a very insufficient ground for 
persecution. 

2. It is alleged that they act as usurers 
and middlemen, and “exploit” the peas- 
antry. That the Jews act largely as money- 
lenders and middlemen is admitted by 
their apologists ; but it is strenuously de- 
nied that they ‘‘exploit” the peasantry. 
It is said by the Jews that they are a 
necessity to the peasants — that they ask 
a lower rate of interest, and are not so 
exacting as regards their legal rights as 
the other Russian money-lenders. It is 
clear that advances of money to the peas- 
ants are necessary; the government has 
established banks for this very purpose. 
To do justice to the Jews as traders, 
money-lenders, and middlemen, we must 
take the whole circumstances of their 
history into account. There were two 
causes why the Jews became money- 
lenders. First, the race had theological 
reasons, or rather theological notions 
singularly devoid of reason—for the 
Churck denounced the taking of interest 
as sinful. Another cause was that dislike 
of the Jews was carried so far that they 
were excluded from almost all other ways 
of making a living. Consider their history 
at Rome. Under Clement the Eleventh 
and Innocent the Thirteenth the only trade 
allowed them was that of old clothes, rags, 
and scrap iron; and their treatment nearly 
everywhere has been similar. Then, the 
Jews were continually liable to expulsion. 
Is it strange that they should not have 
settled down to any form of business 
where much stock in trade was required? 
It was not the Jews’ fault that they be- 
came a race of money-lenders; neither 
was it their fault that they exacted a high 
rate of interest. To begin with, we know 
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that the rate of interest was naturally much 
higher at one time than it is now. For 
example, in 1228 it was fixed at 12} per 
cent. at Verona; in 1270 it was 20 per 
cent. at Modena; in France, by an order 
of Philip the Fair, it was fixed at 20 per 
cent. after the first year of loan. Thus, 
what may now appear usurious interest 
was not really so, Even if the Jews did 
take usurious interest, we can blame them 
only when we forget that weak security 
means high interest, and that the Jews had 
often no security at all. Further, if the 
Jews of to-day are usurious, it is surely 
excusable when we consider that they are 
the descendants of men who were driven 
into usurious habits by the wrong-doing 
of those who lived about them. The fact 
is that the Jews have become a race of 
money-lenders by force of circumstances. 
This is true of the Russian Jews as well 
as of the others. The Russians them- 
selves are to blame for stimulating this 
tendency of the Jews by compelling them 
to live within the Pale. The natural effect 
of this is to increase the Jews’ difficulty 
in making a living so much that they are 
driven into fraudulent acts. Moreover, as 
it is not likely that a Russian peasant 
would have any substantial security to 
offer, the Jew may be excused for asking 
high interest. From the days of Judas 
downwards he has had an ill name in 
money matters. The reason is obvious. 
A much larger percentage of Jews than of 
Christians are money-lenders, and men 
are never very fond of their creditors. If 
there were as many Christian money-lend- 
ers as Jewish ones, the Christian would 
have an equally bad name. 

3. It is alleged that the Jews do not 
coalesce with society generally. This 
must be true to some extent. The ob- 
servance of the Jewish Sabbath and other 
festivals tends to keep the race apart. 
Their habits, their ideas, their mental 
stocks in trade, are so different from those 
of the rest of the world that they cannot 
quite think and act as others do. When 
Shakespeare made Shylock forbid Jessica 
to take part in the Carnival he probed hu- 
man nature to its depths :— 


What! are there masks? 
Jessica : 

Lock up my doors; and when you hear the 
drum, 

Clamber not you up to the casements then, 

Nor thrust your head into the public street, 

To << on Christian fools with varnished 
aces ; 

And the vile squeaking of the wry-necked 


Hear you me, 
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But stop my house’s ears, I mean my case 
ments ; 

Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house. 


Now, as they were in Shakespeare’s time, 
the Jews are necessarily a separate people. 
That naturally makes them unpopular. 

4. Ii is alleged that they encourage 
drunkenness. This is stoutly denied by 
the Jews. It seems certain, however, that 
a great proportion of the liquor trade is in 
their hands. This is no discredit to them; 
it testifies to their superior energy. All 
that can be said upon the subject is that, 
while they do not actually encourage 
drunkenness, they provide the means for 
it. 

5. It is alleged that they are smugglers. 
This is apparently admitted ; but, on the 
other hand, the Jews are the class who 
live on the European frontier. In order 
to make this a fair charge against them, 
it would have to be shown that they are 
greater smugglers than a Christian popu- 
lation similarly situated would be. 

6. It is alleged that they are forgers 
and coiners. Here again their position 
on the frontier gives them great facilities. 
They have the coining and forging done 
for them by their friends in the adjoining 
State. How would Christians act if simi- 
larly placed? 

7. Itis alleged that they shirk military 
service. It is absolutely impossible to 
form any opiion on this point, because 
both sides prove their own case with the 
mathematical certainty to be derived from 
statistics. Prima facie one would sup- 
pose the Jews to be disinclined to mili- 
tary service. 

8. It is alleged that they give adherents 
to Nihilism. Taking into account the 
treatment they have received, one cannot 
be surprised if Jews were found among 
the Nihilists; but as a matter of fact only 
about two Jews, and those converts to 
Christianity, have been found among 
them. 

Such, substantially, are the main accu- 
sations made by the Russians against their 
Jewish fellow-citizens. It is almost cer- 
tain that the first three are the really pow- 
erful ones. It is almost equally certain 
that they have some foundation in fact. 
From what is known of the history and 
character of the Jews, we are compelled to 
believe the charges. I do not say that 
that reflects any discredit upon the Jews. 
The Christians have to attribute to their 
treatment of the Jews in the past much of 
the imperfection of the modern Jews. 
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persecution is the vast number of Jews 
they have within theirdominions. There 
are many more Jews in Russia than there 
are in any other country. Then the Jews 
are a people of very superior intelligence 
and industry. As Shylock said, “there 
are no drones in their hive.” Wherever 
they are, and in almost every walk of life, 
they are able to give a good account of 
themselves. It is easy, therefore, to un- 
derstand that where they are very numer- 
ous they must give occasion for much 
jealousy. Moreover, they multiply quickly. 

These, then, appear to be the true rea- 
sons for the persecution of the Russian 
Jews. Are they adequate reasons? Ad- 
mitting that the Russians have cause for 
irritation and provocation, one cannot 
think that they are justified in adopting a 
policy which is flagrantly cruel. It may 
be said for them that, just as the Austra- 
lians have resolved to receive no more 
Chinamen, the Russians are quite entitled 
to rid themselves of a class of citizens 
which they consider undesirable. The 
cases, however, are not quite parallel. 
Whilst the Chinese migrate to Australia, 
the Russians, by conquest or otherwise, 
obtained a country in which the Jews 
lived. Indeed, the Russians speak of the 
Jews as alegacy from Poland. This being 
the case, as they have made themselves 
masters of the Jews, they must make them- 
selves their protectors also. It is mon- 
strous for them to say, “ We do not like 
you; you must therefore go.” What 
would be thought of an English govern- 
ment which, sick of the trouble of govern- 
ing Ireland, were to solve the problem by 
exiling all the Irish nationalists? That 
would be cutting the Gordian knot with a 
vengeance! This policy of the Russians 
in making life intolerable for the Jews, or 
in exiling them, is cruel, immoral, and in- 
expedient, That itis cruel is clear enough. 
It is immoral because it is a mean shirk- 
ing of responsibilities. It is inexpedient 
because the Russians are really ridding 
themselves of a valuable class of citizens. 
The Jews have always been financially 
important. Owing to their money-making 
habits, they were very early in European 
history of enormous value to kings and 
governments. It may safely be said that 
the Jews were by far the most taxable 
class. The kings knew this well, and, 
even in the face: of popular opposition, 
they often took good care to support the 
Jews. Charles the Fifth allowed them a 
rate of interest higher than that which he 
allowed to other people. On the other 
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hand, the kings often treated the Jews 
hardly in order to raise money. They 
treated them as the tyrant Dionysius is 
said to have treated his friends — that is, 
as vases full of good wine, which he broke 
when he had emptied them. Philip Au- 
gustus of France absolved all Christians 
from their debts to the Jews, on condition 
that he got one-fifth for himself. Evenso 
long ago as the time of Vespasian, a poll- 
tax of half a shekel was imposed on the 
Jews at Rome, and this tax is said to be 
still paid in another form. All sorts of 
indignities were put upon the Jews, in 
order that they might subsequently be 
commuted for a money payment. At 
Toulouse, it was customary to slap the 
Jews on the face at Easter time ; at Beziers, 
to stone their houses from Palm Sunday 
to Easter ; at Rome, to make them run 
races during the Carnival, All those in- 
dignities were abolished, and a money 
payment substituted. Shylock had good 
reason for saying that “ sufferance is the 
badge of allour tribe.” There can be no 
question of the value of the Jews as a 
source of revenue. When they were ex- 
pelled from a country, financial embarrass- 
ment invariably followed. Edward the 
First of England expelled them, and lived 
to regret it. They were expelled from 
Spain in 1492, by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
to the number of one hundred and seventy 
thousand, and the loss of the Jews to 
Spain may be fairly placed among the 
causes of its subsequent decay. Russia 
should ponder these things. 
C. B. ROYLANCE KENT. 


From Belgravia. 
JEANNE ZEPHIR’S LOVERS. 


BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 


LyInG a few hundred yards from the 
steep, winding road leading through St. 
Adresse from the city of Havre stood 
“Jeanne’s Cottage,” as the townsfolk 
called it, though why it was so called no- 
body knew, except that she lived there 
with her old grandmother, who was the real 
owner of the place. The cottage was sur- 
rounded by tall, luxuriant trees; it might 
have been a hundred miles from any other 
habitation, so completely was it concealed 
from the eyes of passers-by. The passen- 
gers on the top of the daily diligence which 
wound its way slowly up from Havre, 
could just see the thin line of blue smoke 
curling through the green trees. It was 
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covered with creeping plants, and a luxu- 
riant westeria was trained over the porch. 
Here Jeanne and her grandmother used 
to sit in the cool of the evening, and look 
down on the city and watch the waters of 
the harbor and the vessels passing to and 
fro. 

“La grand’mére ” was old, and all do- 
mestic duties devolved on Jeanne — light- 
hearted, pretty Jeanne — who worked and 
sang through the long, sunny, busy days, 
as gay as a lark. Her flowers were the 
objects of her special care, not that they 
were rare exotics —they were only such 
bright-hued, sweet-scented blooms as make 
a garden gay and fill the air with perfume. 
There were tall tiger lilies and roses — 
white and red — sunflowers, dahlias, helio- 
trope, spicy carnations, and double wall- 
flowers growing side by side in loving 
companionship; indeed, Jeanne’s garden 
looked like a cultivated wilderness, if such 
aterm may be allowed. On one side of 
the porch was the pride of her life, a mag- 
nificent tree of Gloire de Dijon roses. A 
row of straw bee-hives stood in the centre 
of a tiny grass plot; there were a couple 
of cows who enjoyed free pasturage on 
the undulating heights above, and a con- 
flicting family of fowls, who dutifully laid 
their eggs at home and then wandered out 
in the highways and byways, clucking and 
crowing, as if to make their achievements 
public, far and near. 

These constituted the whole wealth of 
the Zéphirs, who were considered by their 
neighbors to be very well-to-do. They 
farmed the little property, if it may be 
called farming, in theirsmall way. Jeanne 
milked the cows, made tempting pats of 
golden butter, and carried her dairy prod- 
uce, eggs, chickens, and all, down to the 
Havre market, where she was always sure 
of a brisk sale. During the summer sea- 
son, she gathered her flowers and made 
tasteful bouquets and doutonniéres. Her 
baskets, whatever they contained, were 
always the first emptied, which drew many 
envious eyes upon her. 

“ But what would you have? — we can- 
not all be lucky alike!” grumbled old 
Mére Blanchet. “ And it isn’t that her 
eggs and butter are better than other peo- 
ple’s; it is her pretty face that does it, and 
it’s a sin and a shame to bring God’s pre- 
cious gifts to a matter of sale and Larter, 
soit is!” 

“ Ay, ay.” croaked another, “ Madame 
Zéphir knows what she’s about when she 
sends Jeanne to market. Why, I’ve seen 
the young messieurs from the ch&teau give 
a gold piece for a bunch of her trumpery 
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roses! When did they ever give you or 
me a gold piece ? — tell me that!” and she 
snapped her fingers viciously after the 
manner of her kind. 

“ Bah! they pay for her smiles as well 
as her roses!” snarled another. 

“ And we don’t know what else beside,” 
growled a third. “She must take care, 
or she’ll come to a bad end! And she 
may lose her good looks any day, and 
what then, I wonder!” 

And the old crones nodded their heads 
significantly together. 

“Why, there was Marie Leclerc,” said 
Madame Blanchet, “the prettiest, vainest 
girl in the town, until God sent the small- 
pox to spoil the beauty she made bad use 
of. Then there was Anna Toile! Some 
of her vile cronies threw something in her 
face, and it shrivelled up like a bit of 
parchment. Let her take care, then — let 
her take care, I say, while she’s got her 
good fortune. Why, there’s my Lisette 
— a good, modest girl - 

“ And who says that Jeanne is not as 
good and modest as the rest of us?” said 
this same Lisette, joining the group of 
gossips — Mére Blanchet’s only daughter, 
with her plain, honest face, somewhat 
freckled and tanned by the sun, and her 
brown, kindly, albeit sad-looking eyes, 
which, as she spoke, turned with a half- 
longing, half-envious expression to where 
Jeanne was gathering her empty baskets 
together, for it was near sundown and the 
market was over. ‘* How pretty she is, 
ma mere!’ added Lisette, with a soft 
little sigh ; “if we only had the making of 
ourselves, I think we would all be like 
Jeanne Zéphir.” 

“Thou’rt a fool,” said the mother an- 
grily; for she knew well enough why the 
girl sighed as Pierre crossed the street — 
Pierre Le Blanc, who everybody believed 
was the devoted servant of Lisette 
Blanchet only a few months ago, but who 
now, as all the world knew, had eyes for 
nobody but Jeanne Zéphir. 

“* Good-day, Mademoiselle Jeanne,” said 
Pierre’s cheery voice, his face lit up with 
glad, admiring smiles. 

“Good-day, M. Pierre,” she answered 
demurely, “though indeed the day is al- 
most done. See, I am going home.” 

* And I hope you have had good for- 
tune?” 

“It seems so, as I have nothing to carry 
back. See, my baskets are all empty!” 

He gathered them together and swung 
them over his shoulder saying, — 

“And I'll help you carry them up the 
hill.” 
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“T brought them down full,” she an- 
swered, “and it is easy to carry them back 
empty.” 

“ But going up hill and coming down is 
a very different matter, as everybody 
knows when they’ve tried it.” 

They walked on in silence for a few 
minutes, and a remarkably handsome pair 
they were; Pierre was in the early prime 
of manhood, a broad-shouldered, stalwart 
young fellow, with bronzed face and 
bearded chin, looking more English than 
French, as indeed he was. His father had 
been the master of a British schooner, his 
mother a French fisher-girl. The master 
had been lost at sea years ago; the poor 
little widow soon followed him; and young 
Pierre lingered upon the quays at Havre, 
getting plenty of employment one way or 
another, sometimes superintending the 
loading or unloading of cargo, or sailing 
tourists across to Trouville or Honfleur, 
Lately he had got a boat of his own. 
“But,” as Madame Zéphir said tartly, 
“what if he had got a boat, when he had 
neither house nor ground?” Jeanne was 
looking as fresh as a spring morning, in a 
light print gown, with a kerchief pinned 
across her breast, and a lilac sun-bonnet 
framing the sweetest and most innocent 
face in the world; it seemed to be made 
up of sunshine ; there was not a line which 
suggested even the ghost of a heroine, 
but there was a true woman’s heart hid- 
den away somewhere in that little body, 
with all the passions, evil and good, which 
make up the sum of human life, waiting 
till the waters of time should break over 
them and bid them rise 

They talked very little as they toiled 
up the steep hill side by side; friends 
and neighbors bid them good-evening, 
as they passed, smiling significantly the 
while. At the foot of the wooded bank, 
leading up to the cottage, Jeanne stopped. 

“I'll bid you good-bye now, Monsieur 
Pierre. Please give me my baskets, and 
thank you for carrying them so far.” 

“ No,” he answered ; “I never stop half 
way. Ill carry them right up to the cot- 
tage.” 

“ But Za grand’mére does not care for 
visitors,” she rejoined shyly. 

“She has one visitor already,” he an- 
swered grimly, ‘that M. Buvette is there 
smoking his pipe among your Gloire de 
Dijon roses — bah! the pig!” he added 
under his breath. 

“How do you know that?” inquired 
Jeanne, with wide, open eyes. 

“Because I have just been up to take 
madame a big fish I caught this afternoon. 
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I—I said I was coming down to look 
after you, Jeanne, and that old Buvette 
looked as though he would like to swallow 
me.” 

“Oh! He is a great friend of the 
grand ’mére,” said the girl. 

“ And of yours too, Jeanne?” and the 
young fellow peered curiously under the 
sun-bonnet. 

“Mine? Oh, no!” she said quickly. 
“He never speaks to me —he only stares 
so!” She bent her brows, puffed out her 
cheeks, opened her eyes wide, and looked 
—as unlike M. Buvette as well could be. 
Pierre laughed as they resumed their way, 
and ina few moments found themselves 
face to face with Madame Zéphir, who 
looked grim and sour, as she sat in the 
porch peeling potatoes and onions for the 
pot-au-feu which was simmering on the 
stove within. True enough, M. Buvette 
was there. He took his pipe from his 
mouth to bid Jeanne good-evening, but 
took no notice whatever of Pierre. Ma- 
dame, glaring at the pair through her big 
round glasses, looked like an angry owl; 
she gave a jerky nod to Pierre, and then 
began rating Jeanne. 

“There’s the cows — poor beasts — 
waiting to be milked, and the chickens 
calling for their supper for the last hour. 
Good evening, M. Pierre,” giving an un- 
mistakably dismissing nod. “ Please 
latch the gate after you. I hate unex- 
pected visitors —if it is only my neigh- 
bors’ pigs.” 

There was no mistaking this hint, 
Though the big fish was already split and 
spread out to dry, it gave her no twinge 
of conscience; for why? bringing her a 
little present was one thing; philandering 
with her grandchild was another matter. 
In spite of M.-Buvette’s. stony stare, and 
Madame Zéphir’s black looks, . Jeanne 
walked beside Pierre to the gate. » 

“I’m so sorry,” she said, with a soft, 
shy glance in his face. “I told you how 
it would be, she hates visitors.” 

“Except M. Buvette, Ze is privileged. 
I see — I’m not quite so blind as a bat. 
Good-evening, pretty Jeanne,” the young 
fellow whistled as he went on his way, and 
the girl slowly retraced her steps; she 
knew that a storm was brewing, and 
though it might only be “a storm in a tea- 
cup,” her grandmother’s harsh words hurt 
her sensitive spirit as a hailstorm hurts 
those who are exposed to its fury. 

“I’m ashamed of thee, Jeanne,” began 
Madame Zéphir, in her highly pitched 
voice, “thou’lt not have a rag of good 
name to cover thee soon, keeping all the 
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idle young fellows of the town loitering 
round thee ; thou’rt the talk of the market- 
place already.” 

“1 can’t help it,” replied Jeanne. “ One 
must be civil, and if folk come to buy it is 
my business to sell.” 

“Bah! there’s selling and selling,” 
snapped the old dame, adding more gently, 
“| must get thee a good husband, child, 
or thou’lt be making a fool of thyself and 
me too.” 

“Good, good!” nodded M. Buvette, 
taking the pipe from his mouth, and look- 
ing at Jeanne; “ that is all that is wanted, 
pretty one ; a good husband, and rich ; he 
must be rich /” 

“Yes,” croaked Madame Zéphir, “ and 
no such beggarly vaurien as Pierre Le 
Blanc ; but there shall be no more gadding 
that side of the hedge —thou canst not 
even go to mass on Sundays but one or 
other of the young fellows must be piping 
folly to thee. Why, thou wast seen only 
last Sunday down by the jetty —I1 know 
things,” she added, nodding her head sig- 
nificantly. 

Jeanne was accustomed to take Madame 
Zéphir’s scoldings without an answering 
word, for she had been brought up with 
due respect for her elders; but she forgot 
all that, now; her eyes flashed angrily, as 
she turned on M. Luvette, saying : — 

“So it is you who make mischief be- 
tween grand’mére and me! It is true, 
Pierre was at mass, and so was I —it was 
all by chance —and he walked by my side 
down to the jetty—and what harm was 
there in that?» You saw us say good-bye, 
I know, for Pierre said, ‘ There’s that ugly 
old ape, Buvette, spying on us.’ I looked 
up, and there you were!” 

**So he said that, did he? Called me 
an ugly ape; very good, M. Pierre,” ex- 
claimed M. Buvette, rubbing his hands, 
and showing his big, yellow teeth spite- 
fully; “but it was for your sake only I 
spoke, pretty one —it is all for your sake 
I speak to the good maman. | fear lest 
your warm little heart be led astray ; for 
everybody knows why Pierre Le Blanc so 
often crosses the bay—he goes to see a 
pretty, blue-eyed maiden, with a hand- 
some dot —and —everybody knows that 
you have nothing —and— Pierre loves 
money.” 

“Pierre Le Blanc can work for all the 
money he wants,” said the girl quietly, 
though her quivering lips showed her 
agitation. “It is true he is not rich like 
you! He cannot give golden gifts to the 
altar, or candles to Our Lady’s shrine, as 
you do; but he gives his prayers to the 
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good God, and his kind acts to his neigh= 
bors, he has always a helping hand tor 
those who are poorer than himself —and 
that is more than can be said of you, M. 
Buvette!” She flung this parting shaft 
as she passed out at the door, took up her 
milking pails, and went about her busi 
ness, leaving her elders aghast at her 
audacity. 

M. Buvette chuckled as though he had 
been amused at the passionate outburst 
of achild, but Madame Zéphir regarded 
the matter more seriously ; it was a kind 
of domestic mutiny; it was bad enough 
for Jeanne to fly out at M. Buvette, who 
did them too much honor in condescend- 
ing to smoke his pipe in their porch of an 
evening, but to speak of Pierre Le Blanc 
in that bold way was too bad for anything ! 
As soon as she had regained her powers 
of speech she began to apologize, but M. 
Buvette stopped her flow of words. 

“Ta, ta,” he said, “the little one has a 
spirit, that is all. This little Zenchantz for 
Pierre Le Blanc matters nothing; it will 
be all right when she is Madame Bu- 
vette.” 

The consummation of their mutual de- 
sire had been freely discussed between the 
elders, but as yet Jeanne herself had not 
been taken into confidence, though they 
had little doubt that she would fall easily 
into their plans, and indeed be grateful 
that her future had been so well arranged 
for her. Now, however, a cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand arose in the minds of 
both; the possibility that she might not 
appreciate her good fortune as she should 
do struck them for the first time. They 
sat for some time talking over affairs and 
arranging everything to their mutual satis- 
faction, without taking the girl’s feelings 
into account at all. 

M. Buvette was a rich man, as every- 
body knew, and was disposed to act liber- 
ally; he required no dot with Jeanne, but 
would be content to take her youth and 
beauty instead of it. He could very well 
afford this piece of generosity, for though 
he was nobody in particular he had made 
money, and it is not every wise man who 
can do that. He had taken a hand at 
many a game of speculation, and having 
luck on his side generally won. It is true 
his fortune was built upon the ruins of 
many lives, but his gains were honestly 
won, so far as honesty mingles in the 
affairs of speculating men. At one time 
he had kept a small shop in the town of 
Havre, and added to his general business 
by lending money to such of his fellow- 
creatures as needed it—the greater the 
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need, the greater the interest he exacted.. 


Their poverty contributed to his wealth; 
then he had shaken the dust of the town 
from his feet and built a large house in 
St. Adresse, furnished it elaborately and 
luxuriously with all that money could buy, 
and therein established himself; but he 
lived alone inhis glory. It was whispered 
abroad that he hoped to rise in the social 
scale as he had risen in the money market, 
and was therein disappointed. He soon 
grew tired of his loneliness; he had fixed 
his fancy on Jeanne’s pretty face, and now 
was a daily visitor at her grandmother’s 
cottage; he generally spent his evenings 
smoking in the porch, and, when he had 
the chance, staring at Jeanne. Madame 
Zéphir, sly old fox, knew how the land lay 
from the first — she knew he was old and 
ugly, but what mattered that? he was 
rich! 

He was a gaunt, angular man, with a 
face that looked as though it had been 
moulded out of india-rubber, and when he 
looked tenderly at Jeanne, she thought he 
looked like a sentimental reptile, and 
shrank under his gaze; but the ugly in 
body are not always ugly in mind, and 
perhaps he had a heart hidden away some- 
where, though the world had as yet faiied 
to find it out. Jeanne prolonged her do- 


mestic duties, and did not return till a 
later hour than usual; it was almost 
dark when she came home, and found 
M. Buvette’s place vacant and Madame 
Zéphir awaiting her in a state of unruffled 
calm ; it seemed as though oil had been 
poured on the troubled water of her wrath 


and set her mind at rest. She placed cu- 
cumber and apples, a loaf of bread and a 
jug of milk upon the table, and invited 
Jeanne to sit down to supper, saying : — 

“ Thou’rt looking tired, my child, bring 
thy stool and sit beside me.” 

The two sat together in the porch and 
looked down upon the city, now shrouded 
in the soft summer twilight, out of which 
the lights of the town slowly began to 
bloom, while vessels tossing in the harbor 
flung out their tiny lamps till they looked 
like fire-flies floating over the face of the 
water, 

The old woman laid her hand caress- 
ingly on the girl’s head and spoke to her 
in kindly tones. Now Jeanne expected to 
be severely scolded ; indeed, her own con- 
science slightly reproached her. She was 
half ashamed and amazed at her own bold- 
ness in speaking as she had done to her 
elders. She had lagged on her way back, 
loth to face the rating she believed awaited 
her. Her grandmother’s unexpected ten- 
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derness touched her; she laid her head 
in her lap and burst into a fit of crying. 

“Why, Jeanne, petite,” she exclaimed, 
“come, come, we must have no tears! 
thou see’st I am not angry —and — I’ve 
good news for thee — very good news.” 

Jeanne pricked up her ears, wondering 
what the “good news ” could be, for little 
news of any kind came to break the mo- 
notony of their uneventful lives. 

“There is some one who has been fool- 
ish enough to fall in love with thy pretty 
face,my Jeanne. Heisrich, and he wants 
to marry thee.” 

* And he wants me to marry him for the 
sake of his money-bags,” replied the girl 
pettishly. “I know who it is, it is M. 
Buvette —it can be no other. He is old 
and ugly —and —I don’t care for that sort 
of a bargain.” 

“It is a very good bargain, and none but 
a fool would shy at it. Why, since he 
first saw thee in the market-place, he has 
thought of thee always.” 

“But I don’t want to think of him at 
all! I sell my eggs, butter, and flowers 
in the market —I don’t mean to sell my- 
self!” The girl gave a sigh, and her 
cheeks flushed crimson. 

“ This is foolish talk, my Jeanne,” said 
Madame Zéphir; “think of all the fine 
things thou’lt have —the pretty gowns, 


and ribbons, and laces! why, at mass and 


on the féte days, there’ll be none so smart 
as my Jeanne! all the girls will be envying 
thee!” 

“*Such a thing would break my heart, 
ma mere,” she exclaimed. “ All the fine 
clothes in the world wouldn’t keep me 
alive! It makes me shudder to think of 
him; he is old, and ugly, and his eyes are 
cold and shiny like a snake’s !” 

“* Nonsense, enfant —his eyes are well 
enough, as eyes go —and there’s no need 
to look into his eyes, thou need’st only put 
thy hands into his pockets,” and the old 
woman chuckled as though she felt her 
own hands groping for his gold. 

“It is wicked to marry a man one does 
not love,” said the girl in low, hushed 
tones, “and, oh, ma mére,” she added, and 
her cheeks were dyed with blushes and 
her voice softened, “ there’s Pierre, he’s . 
so handsome, good, and true —and —he 
loves me ~ 

“Talk none of that nonsense about love, 
Jeanne,” replied Madame Zéphir sharply. 
“No modest girl thinks of love till she is 
married.” 

“ And then perhaps she thinks of the 
wrong person,” said the girl naively. 

“ Once married, she may think of whom 
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she likes; itis no matter then. What is 
it that fills thy head with such nonsense, 
I wonder? It is high time thou had’st a 
good husband! I am finding that out,” 
she added, nodding her head sapiently. 
*“ As for Pierre, he is a sad vaurien —he 
would neverdo. Now go thy way, Jeanne, 
and think over all I have said — only be 
wise — be wise — M. Buvette shall talk to 
thee himself to-morrow.” 

The morrow came; M. Buvette did 
speak to Jeanne, and Jeanne answered him. 
It was evident his suit did not prosper, for 
he was sullen and silent, while she looked 
pale and troubled; but he came that even- 
ing to sit in the porch with the grand mére, 
and smoke his pipe as usual, while Jeanne 
made her domestic business the excuse 
for keeping out of his way. 

So began a bad time for little Jeanne. 
Home was no longer home to her; every- 
thing seemed to have undergone a change ; 
the very atmosphere was oppressive with 
heaviness and gloom. Madame Zéphir 
made no secret of her disappointment and 


displeasure, and kept a dignified and re- | 





his visits made things only worse for the 
poor girl. So he left off calling, and he 
and Jeanne only met by chance —if in- 
deed it could be called chance — for they 
seemed to know intuitively where their 
paths would cross. 

One evening, at sunset, Jeanne made 
her way up the hill towards the wooded 
height where she and her lover often met. 
It was two whoie days since she had seen 
him; and two days, in love’s almanac, is 
an age. She glanced along the path that 
wound through the trees — and along the 
road in front of her, and saw no sign of 
Pierre. Presently a man’s figure came in 
sight. No!—it was not Pierre — but M. 
Buvette coming up the hill, with slow, 
heavy footsteps. 

Her heart seemed to stand still. Was 
it chance brought him there? or was it de- 
sign? Was she to be placed under sur- 
veillance abroad as wellas at home? She 
thought he looked uglier and more ogreish 
than ever. She remembered the story of 
little Red Riding Hood and the wolt — 
for his teeth looked large and yellow, as 


proachful silence — speaking little — and | though he was going to eat her up. She 
when she did speak, it was only to ad-| stared at him with half-frightened eyes as 
minister a scolding or a snub to the girl. | he heavily advanced. They were not in 
Her grandmother’s black looks were hard | the habit of exchanging many words to- 


to bear, especially as they were supple- gether. 


He generally occupied his time 


mented by M. Buvette’s dogged persever- | in regarding her with silent admiration — 


ance. 
and smoked, and stared; his eyes follow- 
ing her wherever she went with stolid 
admiration. They worried and distressed 
her. She felt she was never able to get 
out of his way — there was a sort of ser- 
pent-like fascination in his gaze; and she 
thought his eyes looked more like a rep- 
tile’s than ever. But in spite of his per- 
sistency, and granny’s displeased looks, 
and occasional outbursts of angry argu- 
ment, and impatient rebuke of her wicked, 
rebellious folly in daring to set up her 
opinion against that of her elders, who 
had only her good at heart, Jeanne held 
out. 

She could not mortgage her whole 
young life, when she knew that the only 
redemption-day would be the day of death ; 
then there was Pierre le Blanc—he loved 
her, and she loved him —and that made 
all the difference in the aspect of the 
whole world to her! there was the secret 
of her resolution and defiance of the influ- 
ences that until now had ruled her life. 

Madame Zéphir plainly showed that she 
would not tolerate Pierre; if he came up 
to the cottage she flouted him; besides, 
M. Buvette was always there, and sat grim 
and threatening inthe porch. Altogether, 


He came every evening and sat,|she spent 4ers in avoiding it. 





Now she 
gained courage, and observed, with such 
seeming indifference as she could com- 
mand, — 

“ You go home early to-night, M. Bu- 
vette — see, the sun has hardly set.” 

“Tam not going home,” he answered, 
his features relaxing into an unwonted 
smile. “The good grand’mére says I 
should be bolder, my pretty Jeanne; and 
not leave thee so much to thyself —so 
much to the flattering tongue of Pierre 
Le Blanc. Itis true I am not so young and 
handsome as he, but what then? Thou 
canst not live on his good looks — they 
wiil not warm or feed or clothe thee. 
While I — Jeanne —listen ”  Meet- 
ing her thus, alone, he grew bolder; and 
as he told her, and painted in glowing 
colors all that his wealth could do for her, 
he passed his angular arm round her slen- 
der figure and drew her towards him. 

She was too much taken by surprise, 
too startled to make any resistance. It 
seemed as though the strength of that 
gaunt arm paralyzed her sensitive nerves 
— his voice sounded confusedly in her ears, 
like the surging of waters in the ears of 
the drowning. She felt as though she was 
in the coils of a snake —as his hot breath 
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fanned her cheek. She tried to cry out, 
but she could not — she tried to push him 
away — to release herself, but he held her 
close, clasped as in a vice—and only 
laughed, as he might have done at the 
fluttering of a frightened bird. It was a 
novel position for him; his arms had 
never held such sweet youth and love- 
liness before. He stooped his head: 
“Thou wilt be my wife soon, and I can 
kiss thee always, pretty one,” he said as 
he pressed his lips on her rose-bud of a 
mouth. 

Neither of them were aware that a pair 
of jealous, angry eyes was peering down 
upon them from above ; the brushwood on 
the top of the bank crackled under a hasty 
tread, the green boughs were parted, and 
Pierre Le Blanc sprang down upon the 
pair with the suddenness of a falling ava- 
lanche. The suddenness of the movement 
hurled M. Buvette some paces back — and 
Pierre turned on Jeanne fiercely. Sup- 
pressed rage disfigured every feature. 
He seemed to have “eaten of the insane 
root that takes the reason prisoner ;”’ it is 
in just such sudden moods that strange 
murders are committed. He thought of 
nothing —saw nothing, but the girl he 
loved folded in the embrace of another 
man! That other man’s burning kisses 
on her lips—lips which Ae had never 
dared to touch! He saw this picture only, 
and nothing else. 

“So, Mademoiselle Jeanne!” he ex- 
claimed furiously, “you have had more 
lovers than one! Uow long is it since 
that ugly monster was the favorite?” 

“But, Pierre,” exclaimed the alarmed 
girl, “he is no lover—no favorite of 
mine!” 

“Bah!” he interrupted fiercely —“ do 
men who are #of lovers embrace so— 
kiss so!” and he took her in his arms, 
and smothered her with kisses of vehe- 
ment, passionate wrath! She thought he 
had gone mad, and screamed aloud! All 
the wild brute qualities which lie dormant 
in the breasts of most men were roused 
within him; he had no care for her dainty 
womanhood, as he loosed and flung her 
from him at last, and overwhelmed her 
with reproaches as unjust as they were 
cruel. 

In vain she tried to explain, to stay the 
torrent of his wrath; he would not heara 
word she said. He believed only what he 
saw ; he was held firmly in the grip of 
the green-eyed monster, jealousy, which 
blinded his eyes, shut his ears, and filled 
his heart with its own poison. At last he 
turned away, and fled downwards towards 
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the town —she, with a white face and 
clasped hands, stood shivering, watching 
him till he was out of sight. 

He had flung upon her the bitterest 
words a man could cast upon a woman. 
Dazed and crushed beneath them, she me- 
chanically turned her steps homeward, 
followed at a discreet distance by M. 
Buvette, who, during the stormy inter- 
view, had drawn on one side, leaving 
Jeanne alone to deal with her angry lover, 
whose behavior, he thought, must tell to 
his own advantage. He had no idea of 
trusting himself to the mercies of one 
whom he regarded for the moment as an 
infuriated madman, so he, with that dis- 
cretion that is “the better part of valor,” 
stepped aside, and watched and waited 
lest any real emergency should arise. 

Meanwhile, Jeanne blindly went on her 
way ; she knew nothing, thought of noth- 
ing; her mind seemed a blank, till she 
found herself climbing the bank which led 
to the cottage. Then she awoke toa full 
realization of the position. Pierre’s angry 
words rang in her ears, and again she felt 
M. Buvette’s arms round her, his snake- 
like eyes glaring into hers, his hot breath 
upon her cheek; she shuddered at the 
horrible memory —and felt like one lost 
beyond redemption; and as her grand- 
mother came to meet her with voluble in- 
quiries why she looked so white and 
strange, her overwrought senses failed 
her, and she fainted in the old woman’s 
arms, 

For many days she lay upon her bed in 
a raging fever, and for a time the scales 
were held even between life and death; 
but youth struck the balance in her favor 
and she lived. 

Through all that weary time her grand- 
mother nursed her devotedly and zeal- 
ously; and M. Buvette was unremitting in 
his attentions. He called in the best doc- 
tors in Havre, and seemed unable to rest 
until he was assured the patient was out 
of danger. Even in her delirium she 
seemed to recognize Aim, and shrank from 
the sight of him with an undisguised hor- 
ror that touched even his thick-skinned 
insensibility. She was a long time creep- 
ing up the hill of health—the roses 
seemed to have faded from her cheeks as 
from her life forever. She was reduced 
to the very shadow of herself —she was 
weak and nerveless — she spoke little, and 
rarely smiled. It seemed as though she 
hardly cared to pick up the life God had 
declined to take. 

Some subtle influences of his better 
self were now working in M. Buvette’s 
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mind ; he could not bear the sight of her 
wan, white face —her evident terror of 
him; he resolved that he would overcome 
her repulsion, and win a glimpse of kindly 
regard at last; and he saw there was but 
one way todo it. One morning he held 
a long conference with Madame Zéphir. 

During Jeanne’s long illness the grand- 
mother had slowly awakened to the fact 
that she had been harsh to the frail young 
creature, anda secret feeling of remorse 
had taken possession of her as of M. 
Buvette, who, when she lay between life 
and death, had been unable to shut out 
of his heart a self-reproachful fear that he 
had brought her to this pass. 

His conversation with Madame Zéphir 
over, he went in search of Pierre Le Blanc. 

He found him in the neighborhood of 
the quay, loitering about in a moody, rest- 
less state of mind; an ominous angry look 
darkened his face as he saw M. Buvette’s 
large figure slowly approaching. Judging 
from Pierre’s defiant attitude, he fancied 
his rival was coming on no amicable er- 
rand; but as M. Buvette came near and 
laid a hand lightly on his shoulder, with 
the brief words : “* Come — you are wanted 
up yonder;” pointing in the direction of 
the cottage, the threatening expression 
faded from Pierre’s face, and was replaced 
by a look of anxious fear. 

“My God! Jeanne!” he exclaimed in 
a tone of eager inquiry, as he looked ap- 
pealingly in M. Buvette’s face. M. Bu- 
vette replied with his usual taciturnity, 
reassuring him that there had been no 
turn for the worse, and that he had merely 
come to fetch him to see Jeanne. 

Madame Zéphir had wheeled a chair 
into the porch ; and there sat the shadow 
of Jeanne, leaning back upon a pile of 
cushions, breathing so softly that she 
scarcely seemed to breathe at all, her eyes 
closed in an unusually calm, sweet sleep. 
Madame Zéphir pushed a stool forward, 
and motioned Pierre to sit beside her.. M. 
Buvette drew back into the shadow, and 
watched and waited; while in his heart 
there was the first glow of true happiness 
he had felt for years, the pure pleasure of 
putting aside self, and giving the substance 
of joy to another, instead of grasping the 
shadow for himself. 

Jeanne lay back peacefully, one small, 
white hand hung limply by her side. 
Pierre took it in his big brown palm, and 
held it tenderly, as though it had been a 
rose-leaf, and he feared to crush it. As if 
there were magic in his touch, she opened 
her eyes, and, as they rested on his face 
she hardly realized that it was really he, 
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with all the old love-light kindled in his 
eyes! Her white face grew suddenly 
transfigured. She never wondered of the 
why and wherefore he was there. Witha 
rapturous cry she half rose from her pil- 
lows and flung herself on his breast, and 
remained there close clasped. A silence, 
too sacred and profound to be broken by 
mere words, closed round them both. 

M. Buvette’s gruff voice, softened now 
by his new emotions, first broke the si- 
lence. 

‘* Jeanne,” he said, touching her lightly 
on the shoulder. “I have spoken to the 
grand’ mere, and all will be right for you 
now. You will be happy! And now will 
you not forgive me all the past pain — and 
— care for me a little?” 

“Care for you?” she repeated, realiz- 
ing the position at once, “we will be 
friends now for all our lives!” And so 
they were. 

Some few months later the little church 
at St. Adresse was profusely decorated 
with flowers, the bells rang out, and all the 
good folk from the market-place, and many 
of the townsfolk too came trooping up, 
dressed in all their best, to witness the 
marriage of Pierre Le Blanc with Jeanne 
Zéphir, literally strewing their path with 
roses. 

M. Buvette, the richest man in St. 
Adresse, was more liberal than ever in his 
gifts to the altar; he gave the bride away, 
and did not let her begin her new life 
empty-handed. 


From The London Times. 
THE DEATH OF MR. LOWELL. 


THE death of Mr. Lowell will probably 
be more keenly and widely felt in En- 
gland than would be that of any other 
American, or, indeed, of any other man 
who was not a fellow-countryman of our 
own. To very many in England it will be 
counted as a grave personal loss; and 
thousands more will miss in him one whom 
through his writings they had admired, 
felt with, laughed with, as with a friend. 
For a long time past, in fact ever since he 
quitted the Legation, his long annual visits 
to London have been regarded bya wide 
circle as one of the events of the year, 
and he himself as one of the most valued 
guests. We had hoped that this last June 
would again see him in his old London 
haunts, bright, genial, interesting as ever; 
but a cruel fate decided that this was not 





to be, and that neither the Old World nor 
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the New should know him more. Never 
a strong man, he has succumbed; at a 
ripe age, it is true, but prematurely, as all 
will think who knew how fresh his intelli- 
gence and his sympathies were to the last. 
With him there passes away one of the 
very few Americans who were the equals 
of any son of the Old World—of any 
Frenchman or any Englishman — in that 
indefinable mixture of qualities which we 
sum up, for want of a better word, under 
the name of culture. How did he arrive 
atit? The answer is, by natural gifts, by 
the constant play of mind with mind in 
talk, and by reading. On those who casu- 
ally met Mr. Lowell in society, he cer- 
tainly did not make the impression of a 
bookworm, or of a man to whom books 
were indispensable ; but none the less is it 
true that whenever official business was not 
too heavy he invariably read for a mini- 
mum of four hours a day. This did not in- 
clude the time that he gave to ephemeral 
literature ; it was the time that he spent in 
the serious reading of books, generally old 
books. How many of us, not professed 
students, can show a record as good, or 
half as good? He read quickly, too, in 
various languages, his favorites being the 
English of the Elizabethans, Spanish, old 
French, and modern French. His excel- 
lent memory and his wonderful assimi- 
lative power built up this reading into the 
mental endowments that all the world ad- 
mired. 

When Mr. Lowell came to England as the 
representative of the United States under 
the last Republican administration, London 
felt a sympathetic curiosity as to the author 
of the famous “ Biglow Papers ” and of so 
much excellent prose criticism. In a very 
short time the feeling warmed into admi- 
ration and friendship. The official world 
spoke well of the way in which the new 
minister performed the duties — generally 
not very heavy, but always demanding tact 
and prudence — of his position as minis- 
ter. Menacing sounds, indeed, began to 
be heard from across the ocean, when the 
Irish Fenians, who control so muck of the 
press of the United States, began to raise 
the cry that Mr. Lowell sacrificed the in- 
terests of their dynamitard friends to a 
brutal British government; but, as the 
Washington officials took no notice, no- 
body here paid much attention to the mat- 
ter. In social life, the new minister 
soon began to be a power. He went every- 
where — to the houses of the great, to the 
houses of the men of letters, and to places 
where such people most do congregate. 
His talk was excellent give-and-take. He 
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was neither a professional! anecdotist, like 
another famous American talker, Mr. 
Chauncey Depew; nor a man on the watch 
for something to disagree with, like Mr. 
Blaine; nor even, as was his admirable 
successor, Mr. Phelps, a man of long 
silences broken by flashes of humor. Mr. 
Lowell seemed to know everything and to 
have his knowledge always ready to hand; 
he was quick in repartee ; he mixed anec- 
dote with reflection in the happiest man- 
ner; he laughed at others’ jests, and they 
laughed at his. Still, one had to be a lit- 
tle careful with him, for there were points 
on which he was extremely sensitive. 
Nobody, for example, must talk in his 
presence of “ Americanisms,” or hint that 
the standard of language and literature 
observed in America showed any deflec- 
tion from the best standard of therace. It 
is hard to account for this odd quality of 
his, and one is sometimes tempted to think 
that it-was a kind of reaction against a 
secret consciousness that he was himself, 
after all, more European than American. 
As he himself says of Agassiz, in the fine 
ode which he wrote on the occasion of the 
death of that illustrious natural philoso- 
pher: — 
Sometimes it seemed as if New England air 
For his large lungs too parsimonious were, 
As if those empty rooms of dogma drear, 
Where the ghost shivers of a faith austere, 

Had been to him like death, 
Accustomed to draw Europe’s freer breath 

In a more stable element. 


On one occasion Mr. Lowell was sorely 
tempted to make his permanent home 
here. Just about the time of his ceasing 
to be minister, he was seriously sounded 
as to his willingness to be nominated for 
the new post of professor of English lan- 
guage and literature at Oxford. Had he 
consented to stand, not even a board de- 
termined to sink literature in philology 
could have passed over his claims. But 
he declined, for two reasons. There were 
claims of family, over in Massachusetts ; 
and, greatly as he loved the mental atmo- 
sphere of England, he thought it his duty 
not to accept a definitely English ‘post. 
And the sense of duty is strong in that 
old Puritan stock from which he sprang. 
With his death there passes into his- 
tory a really remarkable mind, and one of 
which, we fancy, the reputation will grow 
with time. His critical essays are full of 
knowledge, and they have an individual 
flavor about them which must insure their 
being read for long years tocome. Were 
it not for certain faults of taste here and 
there, they would be first rate. His peetry 
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shows that rare combination, an exuber- 
ance of ideas with an art that might be 
called consummate, did not the poet’s 
fondness for concentrated epigram some- 
times lead him astray. But there are no 
faults in such an utterance of the inmost 
heart as the poem called “Das Ewig- 
weibliche,” written after the death of his 
wife; or in several of the sonnets in the 
same volume; while the ode on the death 
of Agassiz is a perfect treasury of fine 
lines and of the beaten gold of thought. 
But the distinguishing feature of Mr. Low- 
ell was his adding to these high literary 
gifts the strong practical side which made 
of him a social power and a diplomatist. 
Naturaily, such a man made a mark by his 
speeches ; and happy was the audience, at 
the unveiling of a monument or at a lit- 
erary dinner, that had the privilege of 
listening to Mr. Lowell. Seldom in En- 
gland, where this kind of speaking is not 
cultivated as an art, have we witnessed 
such a perfect union of self-possession, 
sense, and salt. The speech on Henry 
Fielding, the speech in which he com- 
pared the sound of London to “the 
roaring loom of time,” the address on 
democracy —to mention but a few — 
will not be easily forgotten. Nor will 
those who had the privilege of expe- 
riencing it, in however slight a degree, 
forget the sweet affectionateness which, 
in spite of an occasional irritability and 
over-sensitiveness, was at the root of Mr. 
Lowell’s character. Corrupt politicians 
disliked him and feared the barbed ar- 
rows of his indignant wit; but he goes to 
the grave mourned by all that is best in 
America, and he takes with him the heart- 
felt regard, as well as the admiration, of 
this elder branch of our common English 
race. 


From The Speaker 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Mr. LOWELL’s death makes a great gap 
in many associations; but Englishmen 
will think of him first, perhaps, not as the 
accomplished man of letters, but as a rep- 
resentative of the best type of American 
citizenship, as a patriot who was never 
blind to the defects of his country, as a 
public man who made the culture of kind- 
liness between two great nations, allied 
by blood and speech, no small part of his 
life. It seems odd now to look back to 
the period of “storm and thrust,” when 
the American democracy was convulsed 
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by civil war, and find Mr. Lowell amongst 
the foremost to chide England for that 
sympathy with the South which was cer- 
tainly manifested by aclass. Those were 
the times when the brilliant writer, who 
little thought that he would one day charm 
English audiences with the oratory which 
is the highest expression of a good diges- 
tion, bade Englishmen with some stern- 
ness not to take too literally “ whatever 
our minister may say in the effusion that 
comes after ample dining.” The minister 
who suffered this reproach was Mr. Rev- 
erdy Johnson, whose after-dinner cordial- 
ity was contrasted by Mr. Lowell with Mr. 
Adams’s warning, “ My lord, this means 
war.” Still more interesting in this retro- 
spect of extinct animosities is the famous 
protest from Jonathan in the “ Biglow 
Papers: ” — 


It don’t seem hardly right, John, 

When both my hands was full, 
. To stump me to a fight, John, 

You cousin, tu, John Bull! 

Ole Uncle S, sez he, ‘‘I guess 
We know it now,’’ sez he, 

** The lion’s paw is all the law, 
Accordin’ to J. B., 

Thet’s fit for you an’ me! ”’ 


There is more pathos than fierceness in 
these lines, and it is easy to understand 
now the passionate sense of injustice which 
inspired them. ‘Then and later Mr. Low- 
ell stood for what was best in American 
manhood. Nowriter did so much to help 
the cause which triumphed over slavery. 
No politician had a higher conception of 
statesmanship than he who wrote the no- 
ble eulogy of Lincoln, and who believed 
that his country came victoriously out of 
a great struggle by virtue of “heroic en- 
ergy, persistence, and self-reliance.” In 
latter days there were some Americans 
who were indisposed to remember these 
services to the commonweal, and who 
treated Mr. Lowell as if he were indiffer- 
ent to the national sentiment and wedded 
to European ideals. But to the end of his 
life he was keenly sensitive for the honor 
of his country. Never a strong party man, 
he took small interest in the sordid strug- 
gles which make the chief interest of 
American politics. A true friend of de- 
mocracy, he never hesitated to speak his 
mind about those who betrayed the public 
welfare. His denunciations of corruption 
were as scathing as his satires on the 
slaveholders. He had a great contempt 
for Fourth of July orators, who “ debased 
the standard of greatness,” and he warned 
his countrymen that “ popular government 
is not in itself a panacea, is no better than 
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any other form except as the virtue and 
wisdom of the people make it so”—a 
lesson which no one who knows the work- 
ing of American institutions will ever 
deem superfluous. 

To this public spirit Mr. Lowell added 
a literary equipment which few men of 
letters have surpassed. Though he once 
wrote that America must “ submit herself 
to the European standard of intellectual 
weights and measures,” he always main- 
tained an independent quality of mind and 
style. One of the most interesting things 
in the “ Biglow Papers” is the essay on 
Yankee dialect; and while he employed 
that dialect with infinite humor in the dis- 
sertations of Mr. Biglow and his asso- 
ciates, Mr. Lowell preserved something of 
the native raciness in his most finished 
prose. Carlyle, he said, “called down 
the fires of heaven when he could not 
readily lay his hand on the match-box;” 
but while he never disdained to turn to 
account the lowlier means of illumination, 
Mr. Lowell could command at will the 
higher lights of a moving eloquence. Most 
of his poems are full of fancy and tender- 
ness. Without any superlative gift, he 
was master of the chastened expression of 
delicate feeling. In the “ Biglow Papers” 
lies the chief individuality of his verse, 
and although most of it belongs to moods 


and incidents which are of purely historic 
interest, and which have a national rather 
than a universal character, some of the 


humor will always be proverbial. John P. 
Robinson was an actual personage who has 
long been forgotten even in the place that 
bore him, yet his name has a lasting sig- 
nificance in the famous stanza: — 


But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee. 


“A Fable for Critics” has striking il- 
lustrations of Mr. Lowell’s dexterity and 
variety. The form seems a little old- 
fashioned to us now, much older indeed 
than Hosea Biglow’s quaint locutions ; but 
the wit is so keen and the characterization 
so deft, that many of the rymes share with 
Lewis Carroll’s the capacity of clinging to 
the memory when graver matters have 
fallen into oblivion : — 


All women he damns with mutabile semper, 

And if ever he felt something like love’s dis- 
temper, 

*T was towards a young lady who spoke ancient 
Mexican, 

And assisted her father in making a lexicon. 


But Americans may cherish, without any 
narrow prejudice, the pithy phrases of 
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Hosea Biglow’s “Pious Editor,” whose 
maxims are still household words in the 
politics of the Southern States: — 


It’s wal enough agin a king 
To dror resolves an’ triggers, 
But libbaty’s a kind of thing 
Thet don’t agree with niggers. 


The reader who cares for none of these 
beauties of vernacular, may find ample 
compensation in Mr. Lowell’s prose. The 
stimulus of his style, the clearness of his 
judgment, the catholicity of his taste, ought 
to be a liberal education to some of his 
countrymen, who offer us strange idols 
with robust confidence and small knowl- 
edge. Asacritic Mr. Lowell had a large 
endowment both of culture and native in- 
sight. His appreciation of Emerson is a 
fine instance of his subtle perception. 
“Those who are grateful to Emerson, as 
many of us are, for what they feel to be 
most valuable in their culture, or, perhaps 
I should say, their impulse, are grateful, 
not so much for any direct teachings of 
his, as for the inspiring lift which only 
genius can give, and without which all 
doctrine is chaff.” That is an admirable 
touchstone of Emerson as a teacher, and 
it led Mr. Lowell, naturally enough, to 
depreciate the influence of Carlyle. The 
essay on Carlyle, moreover, has the inspi- 
ration of the democrat who feels himself a 
champion of the system on which the phil- 
osopher of the “eternal verities ” poured 
his fiercest scorn. To Emerson, wrote 
Lowell, “the young martyrs of our civil 
war owed the sustaining strength of 
thoughtful heroism that is so touching in 
every record of their lives.” To Carlyle 
the civil war was like “the burning of a 
dirty chimney.” For this unflattering im- 
age, Mr. Lowell took ample revenge in 
another analogy of combustion. “ Imagi- 
nation, if it lays hold of a Scotsman, pos- 
sesses him in the old, demoniac sense of 
the word, and that hard, logical nature, if 
the Hebrew fire once gets fair headway in 
it, burns unquenchable as an anthracite 
coal mine.” But Mr. Lowell’s culture was 
too broad to make him a controversialist 
in every field of literature. He roved 
through the old English writers without 
observing the cloven hoof of feudalism at 
every turn. His knowledge was broad- 
based upon an active sympathy with the 
lives of the people; but he did not carry 
the sensitiveness of a young democracy 
into every corner of the sphere of letters. 
Hosea Biglow transported himself at will 
into the atmosphere of Chatcer, and Yan- 
kee idioms were superseded by a dispas- 
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sionate inquiry into the origin of English 
metre. By the quality and extent of his 
scholarship, Mr. Lowell was distinguished 
amongst his compeers. By the dignity 
and urbanity with which he discharged his 
duties as an official representative of his 
country, he won the respect of all classes 
of Englishmen. His gift of speech, per- 
suasive, picturesque, alwavs exhaling the 
essence of delicate thought and observa- 
tion, was not the least welcome expression 
of a rare personality. He represented that 
development of the New England mind in 
which the hard shell of Puritanism is 
penetrated by the glow of a healthier_ex- 
perience, and by a sympathetic vision, 
“ without which all doctrine is chaff.” 





From Belgravia. 
IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 


IN the year 1491, at the castle of Loyola, 
in the province of Guipuscoa, Spain, the 
wife of the lord of Ognes and Loyola pre- 
sented her husband with a son, named in 
the Spanish fashion Inigo, who was after- 
wards the celebrated founder of the order 
of the Jesuits. 

He was brought up at the court of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, being first page to 
the former, but as soon as he was of age 
he became a soldier, fighting under the 
Duke of Najara against the French, who 
wished to retake Navarre from the hands 
of the Spaniards. He was a man of great 
courage, and made a good officer, seeking 
opportunities of distinguishing himself. 
At the siege of Pampeluna, in 1521, he 
behaved with more courage than pru- 
dence, had his right leg broken by a can- 
non-ball and his left wounded by a stone 
shot from asling. 

While these wounds were healing, and 
during the tedium of convalescence, he 
determined to bid adieu to all terrestrial 
vanities, travel to Jerusalem, and dedicate 
himself to the service of God. Hitherto 
gallantry, romantic love affairs, and ex- 
cesses of all kinds, to which he was much 
addicted, occupied his leisure time, and 
this wonderful conversion is asserted by 
some old writers to have been bronght 
about by reading the lives and legends of 
the saints during his enforced idleness. 
Others, however, amongst them Maffeius 
describe him as “ one who had hardly ever 
learnt his letters.” 

Born with a lively disposition, and in- 
clined to enthusiasm, he became deeply 
moved over the stories of St. Dominic 
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and St. Francis, resolving that he would 
experience himself some of the difficult 
undertakings of these two religious he- 
roes; and the moment he was cured and 
able to use his limbs, he set out for the 
holy Lady of Montserrat, hung his weap- 
ons over the altar of the Blessed Virgin, 
declared himself her knight on the 24th 
March, 1522, observing as closely as pos- 
sibie all the ancient laws of chivalry in 
this his enlistment under the standard of 
his spiritual welfare. 

His first passage of arms was with a 
Moor, who denied the virginity of Mary 
after the birth of Christ, and had not the 
man discreetly retired from the contest, 
it would probably have proved fatal to 
him, as Ignatius was greatly enraged at 
what he deemed this black man’s profan- 


ity. 

All that night he watched and prayed at 
Montserrat, kneeling and appealing to the 
Virgin, and the next day, being that of the 
Annunciation, he put ona pilgrim’s gown, 
and set off before the sun rose, travelling 
to Manresa. Here he remained for about 
a year, living in the town hospital! amongst 
the poorest and most wretched people, 
practising rather horrible and severe mor- 
tification, to atone for his former sins, and 
purify himself for his religious errantry. 
Every day he ate nothing but bread and 
water, except on Sundays, when he al- 
lowed himself the luxury of a few herbs, 
begging this spare diet from door to door, 
thrashed himself thrice a day, let his hair 
and nails grow, spent sever: hours a day 
in vocal prayer, lay naked on the ground, 
put an iron chain round his loins, and 
hardly slept at all, and this to prepare 
himself for his journey to Jerusalem. Be- 
sides this he affected rough manners and 
the general appearance of a ruffian, if the 
following account is to be believed: “ His 
dirty face, his filthy, uncombed hair, his* 
long beard, and nails left black and un- 
washed, rendered him a frightful figure, 
and ridiculous toall the world. Even the 
children, when he appeared, pointed their 
fingers, threw stones, and followed him 
with loud cries.” 

It was at Manresa that he wrote in 
Spanish his book of “ Spiritual Exercises,” 
a Latin translation of which, by Andrew 
Frusius, he published at Rome in 1548, 
which was favored with the approbation 
of Pope PaulIII. If any one should won- 
der how the illiterate Loyola, who, it is 
said, could barely read, was yet able to 
write a book, they may, if they like, accept 
the solution of the affair from Father 
Alegambe, who delivers himself after the 
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following fashion in the first page of his 
“Bibliotheca Societatis Jesu:” “ Lewis 
de Ponte, a person of undoubted credit, 
relates how faithful tradition had handed 
it down to Father Lainez, general of the 
Jesuits, that these exercises were revealed 
to our holy father (Ignatius of Loyola) by 
God himself, and that Gabriel, the Arch- 
angel, had declared to a certain person, 
in the name of the Blessed Virgin, how she 
had been their patroness, their founder, 
and helper; had prompted Loyola to be- 
gin this work, and had dictated to him 
what he should write.” 

“If this account,” says an old chron- 
icler, “should savor too much of the 
miraculous for a Protestant reader, he 
need only suppose that Loyola stole the 
substance of his book, or was assisted in 
composing it by some other person !” 

In order to go to Jerusalem he em- 
barked on board a ship at Barcelona, and 
arrived five days later at Cajeta, where he 
determined not to proceed in his enter- 
prise until he had received the pope’s 
benediction. So he came to Rome on 
Palm Sunday, 1523, from whence he went 
on to Venice, after an interview with Ha- 
drian VI. On 14th July, 1523, he em- 
barked there for Joppa, arriving the last 
day of August, and reached Jerusalem on 
the 4th September. After gratifying his 


devout curiosity, he returned by way of 
Venice and Genoa to Barcelona, where he 


stopped to study the Latin tongue. He 
experienced “ miraculous adventures ” and 
“ecstatic visions” during his voyage. 
Bishop Stillingfleet was of opinion that 
these give good proof that the institution 
of the Jesuits was founded originally in 
fanaticism. 

In 1524, he began to learn the rudiments 
of grammar, and soon after read the “ En- 
chiridion Militis Christiani ” of Erasmus, a 
book combining purity of style with most 
wise rules of Christianity. But this did 
not suit Loyola. It was like pouring cold 
water on the fire of his devotion, cooling 
the divine love in him, and he took a dis- 
like to all the writings of Erasmus, never 
reading them, nor allowing his disciples to 
do so, applying himself instead to the 
study of Thomas & Kempis. Two years 
later, having made considerable progress, 
he was admitted to the lectures of philos- 
ophy, and went to Alcara de Henares, 
recommencing his old life, begging his 
bread from door to door. It was at the 
college of St. Barbe, that he associated 
himself for the purpose of establishing a 
new religious order with Frangois Xavier, 
Pierre le Févre, Jacques Lainez, Alfonse 
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Salmeron, Nicolas Alfonse Bobadilla, and 
Simon Rodriquez. His mendicant life, 
his curious appearance, and that of his 
companions, besides the instructions he 
gave those who flocked about him, at 
length brought him under the cognizance 
of the Inquisition, when, enquiries being 
made, and a widow and her daughter found 
to have undertaken a pilgrimage on foot 
under his direction as beggars, he was re- 
viled, abused, and put into prison. He 
only obtained his release by promising not 
to vent his opinions for four years, a prom- 
ise which he did not keep, as it would have 
frustrated his design, and he continued to 
discourse on religious matters as before, 
but was again thrown ‘into prison. Then 
he went on to Paris, pursuing his studies 
vigorously, and he and his companions 
bound themselves by a vow to lead a new 
way of life. This they did in the church 
of Montmartre, the 15th August, 1534; 
renewing their vows twice, in the same 
place on the same day, with similar cere 
monies. 

The seven were afterwards increased to 
ten. They agreed that Loyola should re- 
turn to Spain, where he preached repent- 
ance, drawing immense crowds, inveighing 
against the scandalously immoral life of 
the priests. From therce he went by sea 
to Genoa, and from there to Venice, where 
on the 8th January, 1537, he was met by 
his colleagues, and, having been ordained 
a priest some year or two before, preached 
in public places and won souls, for though 
some laughed at the strange appearance 
of Loyola and his companions and their 
broken Italian, others went away weeping 
for shame of their sins. 

Here he became acquainted with John 
Peter Caraffa, afterwards Pope Paul III., 
an acquaintance which later on was of 
great consequence in forwarding his grand 
scheme. They had bound themselves by 
a vow to travel to Jerusalem, but before 
setting out on that expedition they deter- 
mined first to pay their devoirs to the pope 
and obtain his benediction and permission. 
Accordingly they went to the City of the 
Seven Hills and were gratified in their de- 
sires. On returning to Venice in order to 
embark for the Holy Land, they found 
themselves unable to do so, owing to the 
war with the grand seignor, that put an 
effectual stop to the peregrinations of 
pilgrims by sea. Resolving rot to be idle 
in the mean time, they dispersed them- 
selves in the towns of the Venetian terri- 
tories, preaching, and trying to impart 
piety to others, 

At length it was resolved that Loyola, 
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Faber, and Lainez should again go to Rome 
to aquaint the pope with the intentions of 
the whole company, and the rest were to 
go to the most famous universities of Italy, 
to improve the morals and religion of the 
young students. Before they separated, 
they bound themselves to observe the fol- 
lowing rules: “First, that they should 
lodge in hospitals, and live only upon alms. 
Secondly, that they should be superiors 
by turns, each in his week, lest their fer- 
vor should carry them too far if they did 
not prescribe limits to one another for 
their penances and labor. Thirdly, that 
they should preach in all public places, 
and every other place where they could be 
permitted to doit; should set forth in their 
sermons the beauty and rewards of virtue, 
with the deformity and punishment of sin, 
and this in a plain, evangelical manner, 
without the vain ornaments of eloquence. 
Fourthly, that they should teach children 
the Christian doctrine, and the principles 
of good manners; and fifthly, that they 
should take no money for executing their 
functions, but do all for the glory of God, 
and nothing else.” They all consented 
cheerfully to these articles, but being often 
asked who they were, and what was their 
institute, Ignatius told them that, “ Being 
united to fight against heresies and vices, 
under the standard of Jesus Christ, the 
only name that answered their design was 
‘ The Society of Jesus.’” 

The three arrived in Rome about the 
end of the year 1537, and soon after had 
audience of his Holiness Paul III. They 
offered him their’service, the founder hop- 
ing todo great things for the Church by 
means of his “ Spiritual Exercises.” The 
pope dismissed them at first, not, however, 
without encouragement, and Loyola, then 
sending for the rest uf his companions, 
who were dispersed through Italy, pro- 
posed founding a new order, and the gen- 
eral scheme being agreed on, they resolved, 
that to the vows of poverty and:chastity 
which they had already taken they should 
add that of obedience; that they should 
elect a superior general, whom they “ must 
all obey as God himself;” that this su- 
perior should be perpetual, and his author- 
ity absolute ; that wheresoever they should 
be sent, they should go instantly, with 
cheerful alacrity, even without any viati- 
cum, living upon alms if it should be so 
required; that the professed of their so- 
ciety should possess nothing either in 
particular or in common, but that they 
might have colleges, with revenues and 
rents, in the universities, for the subsist- 
ence of the students. 
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About this time a persecution was raised 
against Loyola at Rome, who, notwith- 
standing all opposition, went on with his 
great work, while some of his companions 
were employed upon great occasions by 
the pope, Frangois Xavier and Simon 
Rodriquez being sent to the Indies with 
“no less than the title of ‘ Apostles of the 
New World.’” 

In 1540, Loyola having pressed his pe- 
tition with greater warmth, Pope Paul III. 
confirmed his society, on condition that its 
number should never exceed three score, 
and in 1543, without any restrictions. 

Loyola was created general of this new 
order in 1541, made Rome his headquar- 
ters, and had the satisfaction of seeing his 
companions spread themselves over Spain, 
Portugal, Germany, Japan, China, Amer- 
ica, and the far extremities of the world. 
He employed himself in the conversion of 
the Jews, with whom Rome was crowded 
at that time, and Paul III. enacted a law 
by which they preserved all their posses- 
sions, and if any of them, who might be 
well-born, turned Christians, contrary to 
their parents’ consent, the whole sub- 
stance of the family devolved to them. 

Julius 11]. and Paul IV. added a new 
ordinance, namely, that ail the synagogues 
in Italy should be taxed every year a cer- 
tain sum, to be applied to the maintenance 
of his proselytes. Lost women were an- 
other object of Loyola’s zeal and care. 
There was a convent of Magdalenists at 
that time in Rome, into which womer who 
were desirous of leaving their infamous 
course of life were admitted, provided 
they would take all the vows of the order, 
and lead a conventual life for the rest of 
their days. Loyola, considering this and 
some other conditions too severe, founded 
a new community for penitents of this 
kind, where maids and married women 
might be indifferently admitted. Its title 
was, “ The community of the grace of the 
Blessed Virgin.” He had rooms built in 
St. Martha’s church, and frequently con- 
ducted them thither himself. He was 
sometimes told that he was wasting his 
time, as such women were never really 
converted, to which he replied : — 

“Tf I did hinder them but one night 
offending God, I should think my time 
and labor well employed.” 

Several women would have submitted 
themselves to his discipline, but the re- 
membrance of the widow and her daughter 
at Alcara de Henares, and the great trou- 
ble which the spiritual direction of them 
had given him, obliged him to free his 
society forever from the perplexing task. 
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His companions, who had not yet pene- 
trated to France, established themselves 
there in 1550, the same year in which 
Pope Julius I1I. gave a new bull of confir- 
mation to the society, in which he eulo- 
gized it greatly. Notwithstanding these 
eulogies the new society caused great 
alarm in France, and met with stubborn 
opposition. The Parliament of Paris, the 
Sorbonne, the University, alarmed at the 
singularity of its privilege and constitution, 
arose in arms against it, the Sorbonne de- 
claring in a decree of 1554 that it was 
more likely to ruin than to edify the faith- 
ful; and, perhaps, when we consider that 
Loyala’s favorite maxim was “ The end 
justifies the means,” we can hardly be 
surprised at this decree, which, having 
been sent to Rome, the principal Jesuits 
wished to respond and let the doctors 
know that they judged the society wrongly 
and harshly. Ignatius, however, more 
prudent and long-sighted than his con- 
Jreres, thought the best response a pro- 
found silence. 

“In certain things,” said he, “it is bet- 
ter to be silent than to speak; and one 
does not want to avenge or defend oneself 
by the pen, when truth avenges and de- 
fends itself. No matter how great the 


authority of the theologians who condemn 


us, it ought not to give us any uneasiness. 
God is our defender, let us put our cause 
in his hands, and we shall triumph over 
calumny.” He assured them that, not- 
withstanding all these obstacles, the soci- 
ety would be received in France, and that 
the college they had in Paris would be one 
of the most celebrated. He was prophetic. 
Patience and tact dispersed these storms 
little by little, the Parliament of Paris con- 
sented at last to the establishments of the 
Jesuits in France, because they appeared 
to be a likely society to oppose the Prot- 
estants. 

Loyala, after having received the confir- 
mation of his order from Pope Julius III., 
in 1550, wished to resign his generalship, 
but the Jesuits not permitting this, -he 
continued head of “ the Society of Jesus ” 
until his death, which took place on the 
31st July, 1556, in his sixty-sixth year, 
thirty-five after his conversion, and sixteen 
after his society was founded. “ But,” 
says an old writer, “he could not be said 
to die immaturely, with regard to his glory, 
for he lived to see his followers spread 
over the face of the whole earth, and giv- 
ing laws under him to almost all nations. 
It was not pretended at first that Loyola 
wrought any miracles, but when his canon- 
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ization began to be talked of, his miracles 
became innumerable, and were confirmed 
by all sorts of witnesses. Pope Paul V. 
beatified him in 1609, Gregory XV. in- 
serted him in the catalogue of saints in 
1622, Innocent X. and Clement IX. in- 
creased the honors that were paid him. 
But whatever honors might be paid to 
Loyola, nothing can be more surprising 
in his history than the prodigious power 
which his order acquired in so few years 
in the Old World as wellas in America. It 
is surprising how much this order multi- 
plied in a short time after it was once 
established. In 1543, the Jesuits were 
but eighty in all; in 1545, they had but ten 
houses ; in 1549, they had two provinces, 
one in Spain, another in Portugal, and 
twenty-two houses. In 1556, when Loyola 
died, they had twelve great provinces ; in 
1608, Ribademeira reckons twenty-nine 
provinces, two vice-provinces, twenty-one 
professed houses, two hundred and ninety- 
three colleges, thirty-three houses of pro- 
bation,ininety-three other residences, and 
ten thousand five hundred and eighty-one 
Jesuits. And in the last catalogue, which 
was printed at Rome in 1679, they reckon 
thirty-five provinces, two vice-provinces, 
thirty-three professed houses, five hundred 
and seventy-eight colleges, forty-eight 
houses of probation, eighty-eight semina- 
ries, one hundred and sixty residences, 
one hundred and six missions, and in all 
seventeen thousand six hundred and fifty- 
five Jesuits, of whom seven thousand 
eight hundred and seventy were priests. 
What contributed chiefly to the prodigious 
increase of this order in so short a time, 
was the great encouragement they received 
from the popes, as well as from the kings 
of Spain and Portugal. They received 
this encouragement for the use it was sup- 
posed they might be of to both these 
powers. Various sects of religion were 
at that time insulting popery, especially in 
Germany, where Lutheranism was prevail- 
ing mightily. The Jesuits were thought 
a proper order to oppose these insults and 
incursions, and so far might be useful to 
the pope. The Spaniard found his ac- 
count in sending them to the Indies, where, 
by planting Christianity and inculcating 
good manners, they might reduce barba- 
rous nations into a more civilized form, 
and by that means make them better sub- 
jects. The Jesuits were very likely per- 
sons to succeed in these employments, 
whether we consider their manners, disci- 
pline or policy. They carried a great 
appearance of holiness, and observed a 
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regularity of conduct in their lives and 
conversations, which gave them great in- 
fluence over the people, who, on this ac- 
count, and especially as they took upon 
them the education of youth, without pay 
or reward, conceived the highest opinion 
of, and reverence for them, Their policy 
too, within themselves, was wisely con- 
trived, firmly established. They admitted 
none into their society that were not per- 
fectly qualified in every respect. Their 
discipline was rigid, their government 
absolute, their obedience most submissive 
and implicit.” 

According to the old historians, Ignatius 
Loyola was of middle stature, rather short 
than tall, of an olive complexion, bald- 
headed, deep-set eyes full of fire, a large 
forehead, and an aquiline nose. He 
halted a little in his walk, by reason of the 
wound he received at the siege of Pampe- 
luna, but by the care he took to hide this 
defect, walking carefully, he managed so 
that it was hardly perceived. 

No society or religious order ever had 
so many enemies as the Jesuits have had. 
The numbers of books that have been 
written against them would form a consid- 
erable library. They met with more oppo- 
sition in France and Spain than in any 
other countries, and this opposition was 
not without just foundation. However 


serviceable to the see of Rome, to which 
they have always been most devoutly at- 
tached, they have been very pernicious 
and detrimental in other countries ; and 
have brought odium on their society by 
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that means, which nothing will ever be 
able to remove. 

““ They have,” says a writer of the eigh- 
teenth century, “industriously propagated 
doctrines, which have exposed sovereign 
princes to slaugher and States to revolu- 
tions, witness the murder of Henry IV. of 
France, the gunpowder plot in Engiand, 
etc., etc. They have corrupted morality 
by mental reserves and logical distinc- 
tions, to such a degree that, according to 
them, the vilest and most profligate 
wretches in the world may do just what 
they please, yet not offend against its 
rules ; and for this they have often been 
thoroughly exposed; more especially in 
the “ Provinclal Letters” of M. Pascal. 
Their power has been on the decline for 
some time, and the late attempt upon the 
king of Portugal’s life, in which they were 
not concerned a little, gave almost a fatal 
blow to it.” 

The assasinations, the spirit of intrigue, 
cupidity, and self-interest, which were a 
reproach to some of the successors of 
“Saint Ignatius,” were never the feelings 
or designs which animated and inspired 
the founder of the Jesuits. If his youth 
had its faults and its irregularities, his old 
age was a model of all the virtues, at least 
according to two of his confreres, Maffei 
and Bonhours. The praise the latter be- 
stowed on his superior was very modest 
in comparison to the wonderful things that 
were said of him in Spain at the time, 
_— made him indeed a saint and a won- 

er. 





A GALLIC FIND IN DENMARK. — An anti- 
quarian find, which will excite interest all 
over Europe, has been made in Roevemose 
peat-bog, near Hobro in Jutland, Aalborg 
Amt. 

The objects are all of silver, the principal 
piece being a very large basin, on which have 
been fastened plates of silver hammered out 
with figures of men, women, and animals, 
The basin is twenty-six Danish inches in di- 
ameter, but scarcely eight inches high. One 
or two pieces are apparently wanting ; but it 
is hoped they will turn up when the moss is 
minutely examined. The eye-holes of the 
figures are now empty, but have evidently 
been filled with colored glass. One of the 
plates, which is nearly seventeen inches long, 
shows warriors with helmets and other orna- 
ments. One figure is a god with a.wheel at 
his side, and on another are two elephants. 





A third shows a horned god in a sitting pos- 
ture with his legs crossed Orientalwise. 

All these have apparently nothing to do 
with northern mythology, as was first sup- 
posed. The whole find has now reached the 
Danish National Museum, and we see that 
these pieces belong to the god-lore of the 
Gallic peoples. The god with the wheel, 
for instance, is the Gallic Sun-god. The 
whole is the work of a Gallic artist at that 
early period when the Roman and Gallic peo- 
ples first came in contact. Allowing time for 
these things to wander so far north, the date 
would seem to be, as regards Denmark, the 
first century before Christ. Other things be- 
longing to this Gallic group have been found 
previously in this country. The total weight 
of precious metal hitherto exhumed is about 
twenty Danish pounds. 

Academy, 





